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sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
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acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
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The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
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The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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REV. THOMAS CHAPMAN 


_Rev. Thomas Chapman of Atlanta, 
Ga., a missionary preacher of the South, 
died at his home, 1684 Evans Drive, 
5. W., Atlanta, February 23. He had been 
in failing health for some weeks. He was 


widely known throughout the Southern ° 


states, 

He retired from the pastorate in 1931, 
but he spent the last twelve years of his 
life visiting ' scattered Universalist 
churches in many states. In more than 
one instance his work kept churches 
open and useful that otherwise would 
have been closed entirely. 

Thomas Chapman was born at Saluda, 
S. C., December 9, 1862, the son of 
Andrew M. and Emoline Vines Chapman. 
He was graduated from the high school in 
Saluda in 1881, and his later schooling 
consisted of only five weeks at Lombard 
University. He was licensed to preach in 
the Universalist Church in 1888 and 
ordained in 1889. 

On March 25, 1886, he was married at 
Saluda to Miss Nora Quattlebaum. 

His pastorates have been the following: 
Feasterville, S. C., 1889-1890; Mulberry 
and Windsor, Ga., 1891-1892; Georgia 
missionary, 1892-1904; North Carolina 
superintendent, 1905-1911; De Funiak 
Springs, Fla., 1911-1916; Hopkinsville, 
Ky., 1916-1922; Belpre, Ohio, 1922-1926; 
Hutsonville, Ill., 1926-1928; Greenville, 
Ohio, 1928-1929; New Madison, Ohio, 
1928-1930; Cooperstown, N. Y., 1930- 
1931; Southern missionary work since 
1931, working especially in Kentucky, 
Mississippi, Georgia and the Carolinas. 

Funeral services were held at Bethel 
Church, near Saluda, February 26. Rev. 
Roger D. Bosworth, pastor of the Uni- 
tarian-Universalist church of Atlanta, 
officiated, assisted by a friend of Mr. 
Chapman’s, a Rev. Mr. Kleiker, Lu- 
theran, of Saluda. 

He wrote to the general superintendent 
under date of March 20, 1939, saying: 
“Yesterday I spoke at Bethel Church, 
which I helped to organize on January 
31, 1887. One year later I was granted a 
license to preach, and a year after that 
I was ordained, so that I have been in 
the ministry fifty-one years [now nearly 
fifty-six years]. This old church is near 
my birthplace.” , 

Surviving are his daughters, Mrs. J. P. 
Moon, Comer, Ga., Mrs. H. V. Deaver 
and Miss Sophia Chapman, both of 
Fayetteville, N. C., Mrs. T. P. Lowe, 
Pensacola; his sons, J. A. Chapman, I. B. 
Chapman, Buckroe, Va.; several grand- 
children and great-grandchildren. 

In a letter to the general superintend- 
ent, Melvin Chapman Bowers, a prom- 
inent Universalist of Canon, Ga., said: 
“Good old Brother Chapman, our devout 
Georgia missionary, passed last week of 
flu. Our isolated Universalists over the 
South will miss him. He died in harness. 
Was taken ill down in Carrollton, Ga., 
trying to bring back to life an old church 
of long ago.” 


Another Southern friend wrote: 


“He was laid to rest in the small . 


cemetery of one of the many churches 
that he helped to establish and worked 
to keep alive. 

“Through past months he has been 
growing more and more feeble and nearly 
blind, yet never has his condition inter- 
fered with his travels or lessened his 
welcome everywhere by his numerous 
friends. Though he has been unable even 
to read his lessons from the Scriptures 
while conducting services, he knew the 
best passages of the Bible by heart and 
gave them from memory. His sermons 
have never been in any way lacking in 
wisdom and insight. 

“The last rites were in the form of a 
tribute to the life, the work and the 
faith of the man. Music was provided by 
a choir of young women from the com- 
munity. In spite of the fact that the 
service had not been. publicized, the 
church was full to capacity, and many 
others stood outside the church during 
the service.” 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 


A reunion for Ferry Beachers in the 
Boston metropolitan area will be held 
Friday, April 28, in the First Parish in 
Malden, Universalist. 


CALLED TO CINCINNATI 


Rev. George H. Thorburn has been 
called to the pastorate of our church in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WHO’S WHO 


Cuarence R. SKINNER is dean of the 
School of Religion, Tufts College. 


Hueu S. Ticner is minister of the 
Universalist church in Canton, N. Y. 


Exmo A. Rosinson is associate profes- 
sor:of philosophy at San José Teachers 
College, California, on leave for a year 
and doing editorial work for the General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Ricuarp B. Gusss is minister of the 
Unitarian church, Brockton, Mass. 


Grrarp PriestLeEy is a writer and 


lecturer. 


Tuomas S. Kepurr is professor of reli- 
gion at Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 


Cuarues W. Keirstrap is minister of 
Trinity Congregational Church, Law- 
rence, Mass. 


Grorcr E. Huntiry, former president 
of the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion, is interim pastor of the Univer- 
salist church in Framingham, Mass. 


CrceLIA VANAUKEN is attached to the 
department of publicity at Tufts College. 


Marearer WINCHESTER is on the staff 
of the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion. 
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Of Brother Lawrence and His Little Book 


INCE the discussion at the Wayside Inn on The 

Practice of the Presence of God, two articles have 
appeared on the same subject. Prof. Peter A. Bertocci 
of Bates College contributed to the Crozer Quarterly 
an article on religion as friendship wifh God, on which 
we commented in our last issue, and Prof. Georgia 
Harkness contributed to the Christian Century of 
January 26 an article on Brother Lawrence. 

Professor Harkness expresses the wonder that we 
expressed that a cook in a French monastery who did 
“nothing more spectacular than live a_ simple, 
radiant life of fellowship with God,” and who had no 
intention of writing a book, should produce “an im- 
mortal classic.’ She points out that “the problems 
which beset the inner life of the religious person are 
nearly constant from age to age. Brother Lawrence 
did not know the strains of domestic life or have the 
doubts that beset the highly intellectual or experience 
global war, although we must remember that he had 
been a soldier in the cruel Thirty Years’ War. But 
some things do not change. In every generation “one 
must come to terms with oneself, in particular with 
temptations to pride, and subtle forms of selfishness, 
to complacency, anxiety, irritation and discouragement. 
One must adjust the spirit to the body and its claims. 
One must meet the strains put upon us by other 
people, both those who annoy us and those whose need 
demands our help. One must adjust the life of work 
to the life of prayer.” 

Professor Harkness thinks that this lay brother of 
250 years ago has much to contribute to our times and 
to us as individuals. 

Nothing is stronger in a group of Universalist 
ministers than the conviction that we must not run 
away from the evils of this world but manfully grapple 
with them, even if we become battle-scarred in doing 
it. When the point was made in the discussion at the 
Inn that the monastic life was selfish, the reply was 
made that Brother Lawrence had a concern for things 
‘and people outside the monastery. But he did not 
worry unduly about evil either in himself or in society. 
- When he failed he said, “It will always be that -way 
unless God helps me,” and having opened his heart 
to God, he gave himself no further concern or disquiet 
about it. So he did not worry about seasons of “dry- 
ness,” when God seemed far away. He knew that such 
times were bound to come and that if one retained his 
composure and faith the times of closer walk with God 
would come back. He never seemed to serve God just 


for spiritual blessings or rewards, but that God might 
be glorified, by which he meant, God’s will be done. 

In this steady effort to walk always as if he were in 
God’s presence, he was careful to give up the things 
that tended to separate him from God; he made no 
distinction between times of set prayer and other times; 
he stopped worrying about hard or disagreeahle tasks, : 
knowing that if he had something to do, all that was 
required of him was to make what preparation was 
possible and then leave matters with God. That is, 
he was no psychologist, but he practiced sound psy- 
chology. Even if several in his kitchen were calling for 
something at the same time, he could take things up 
one after the other with composure and without what 
Professor Harkness calls “that nervous tension which 
is the curse of our time, even among Christians.” 

We who believe so strongly in community and 
world service need to recognize that a booklet like The 
Practice of the Presence of God is a world service. 
The Christian who is steady or steadfast, who keeps his 
faith and courage, who is not too anxious or feverish in 
his effort, is the most useful Christian. Devotion is 
not the enemy of intelligence, but its comrade. Brother 
Lawrence was a man of robust common sense, and, to 
us at least, it seems as if.it grew naturally out of his 
life of prayer. 


- CONTENTED SINNERS 


AIN is not pleasant, but it is vastly better than 

disease without pain which gets such a start that 
nothing can be done about it when it is discovered. 
Repentance is not pleasant. It means sorrow for sin. 
But it, likewise, is far better than an absence of sorrow 
which indicates no knowledge of sin or indifference to it. 

We may well be thankful if we are not very happy 
over our spiritual state. At least, when we are unhappy 
about ourselves, it means that there is still sensitivity 
in us to the call of righteousness. It is a dreadful 
thing to become satisfied with ourselves or to come to 
feel that we are better than other people. 

Self-satisfaction is a sin that attacks people whom 
the world considers good people. Those of us who are 
in the ministry may be among such people. 

' There is danger in so dwelling upon sin that we 
become morbid, but the great danger lies not in dwell- 
Ing upon our sins but in forgetting them, ignoring 
them, and going contentedly on our way as if they did 
not exist. 
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THE FEDERAL COUNCIL NEVER SAID IT 


HE Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 

America has asked the co-operation of the religious 
press in dispelling the confusion created by the use of a 
similar name by an organization calling itself “The 
American Council of Christian Churches.” 

The immediate occasion for the statement was the 
evidence that an ill-considered resolution recently made 
public by “The American Council of Christian 
Churches” is being erroneously attributed, In unin- 
formed circles, to the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. The resolution in question pro- 
posed that the Government of the United States make 
a deliberate bombing attack upon the Shinto shrines 
in Japan. The Federal Council does not move and 
act on such a level. 

When the resolution was first made public the 
officers of the Federal Council paid no attention to it. 
They assumed that readers would be fully aware of 
the difference between the American Council of Chris- 
tian Churches, which was recently organized by a small 
group of ultra-Fundamentalists, and the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, which 
has been in existence for thirty-five years as a federa- 
tion of historic Evangelical denominations. It is now 
clear, however, that not a few readers of the resolution 
in question have been misled. But though the Federal 
Council never advocated bombing shrines, people called 
Christian did advocate such action. It is almost un- 
believable. 


SHE SENT US A THOUSAND DOLLARS 


N the Universalist church of Biddeford, State of 
Maine, there is a lifelong Universalist who has 
“long wished to do:something for Tue Leaprr.” So she 
sat down and wrote a letter of confidence and apprecia- 
tion, and enclosing a check for $1,000 sent it off to the 
editor, making only one stipulation, and that to the 
effect that her name must not be used in the paper or 
mentioned otherwise, and that any credit that anyone 
wished to give be given to her church. 

It thrills a person who believes in a project and who 
works hard at it to get a letter of that kind. It does 
something to the morale. It dissipates fatigue, and it 
fills one with gratitude. Here in part is what the lady 
wrote: 


Enclosed you will please find my check for $1,000 for Tun ~ 


Curist1An Leaver. I have long wished to do something for 
Tur Leaver. As a family, we always have considered it a 
strong Christian paper, standing for the best things. My copy 
is passed on and on. Please do not mention this gift as coming 
from me. Let it be anonymous unless as from the Biddeford 
church. . . . [ am sure you will consider my wishes. . . . I 
tie no string to this gift, knowing that you will use it wisely. 
Best wishes. I hope that everything will go well in your 
new quarters. 


We long have known that we had a great body of 
friends and backers who never wrote anything for the 
paper or said anything to us personally. They are the 
ones who make the paper go. Now and then some 
little incident or word or gift reveals one or more 
of them to us. In these revelations of confidence 
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lies much of the color, the spur, the joy of the editorial 
office. 

On the first day of July we shall issue our 125th- 
anniversary number. It is a long road that Tur 
Leaver has traveled. It would be a noble service if a 
group of Universalists more able or less able than the 
lady from’ Biddeford would combine their efforts to 
push THe Luaper over the financial hump of these days 
of world war and ensure its power and usefulness for 
the years ahead. f 


OUR DOG PETER 


UR dog Peter is dead. This announcement will 
mean nothing to the great majority of our readers, 
and probably most of them will be a bit surprised, 
if they take note of the matter at all, that anyone 
should think such a thing worth recording. Our heart- 
strings are played upon continually by great events, 
great tragedies, great sacrifices, and how can there be 
place, we ask, for any sad feelings over a dead dog? 
But human beings are so curiously and wonderfully 
made that both the sixty-eight bombers that never 
come back and a faithful and beloved dog comrade 
mean much to us. We do not bracket the dog with 
the man, but there is room for the dog too. And 
this Peter of ours was no ordinary dog. For over 
twelve years he had watched city traffic with the eye 
of a traffic officer, waiting for lights, noting attentively 
long lines of vehicles and, when they never held up, 
stepping out boldly and giving them a piece of his mind. 
He came through unscathed until that dark Satur- 
day night in a suburban place where roads usually are 
fairly empty, but where the cars at times come with 
the speed of the wind. 

We are glad that it was over in an instant, with 
no marks upon the little body. And we can say that 
probably it all was for the best, for Peter was twelve, 
his heart was not behaving too well, and nobody could 
convince him that on a walk he ought not to go tearing 
full speed up hill and down dale. 


And yet the going of Peter makes a great gap for us. 
It leaves us lonely and sad. He came so much to the 
office. He approved so fully of the editorial policy. 
He set such an example of taking things as they came. 
He was such a soporific for jangling nerves. Who can 
tabulate the number of editorial outbreaks prevented 
because an irate eye fell upon Peter in time? Always 
he was saying with his snores, “Take it easy,” or with 
his eager barks, “Come along. out and get a breath of 
fresh air.” He was an almost perfect comrade and 
friend. Dog though he was, he was dear to us. 

Technically, Peter did not belong to us, but to 
our assistant and her sister and her sister’s husband, 
and to all that was hers. But Peter belonged to every- 
body who knew him and cared for him. The starter 
at the trolley stop inquired for him when he was out 
of town, and the newsboy, the letter carrier and the 
taxi men at the corner helped locate him when he 
was off on confidential business of his own. 

He was only a half breed — secured when a puppy 
from the pound — half fox terrier, half spitz, but with 
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_a sturdy, tough body that never seemed to tire, a 


~ 


great dog brain and a dauntless heart. 

We write as an optimist, as a believer in the innate 
dignity and worth of human beings, as a Christian who 
tries to feel that every person who comes or who writes 
has a message for us, but we have to confess that the 
more we have seen of some folks the better we have 
liked our dog. 

Peter did too much for all of us for us to let his 
little body be carried away by the trash man. He 
has been cremated, and there will be a spot somewhere 
marked with his name, and whenever we look upon it 
we shall be reminded that fidelity too, if not the greatest, 
is one of the shining virtues in the plan of God. 


MONTE CASSINO 


NNE O'HARE McCORMICK, one of the ablest 
writers on the staff of the New York Times, 
recently commented on the fact that there were no 
real neutrals in this war and no sanctuaries or places 
of refuge. Neutrals like Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey, “are merely fighting another kind of battle to 
keep out.” 

An old ranchman in one of the loneliest parts of 
the United States, she tells us, describes how he is 
“hounded by this business.” Her use of Monte Cassino 
as an illustration gives us one of the finest bits of 
literature that has come out of the war. The authori- 
ties in charge of Pulitzer prizes should take notice. 

She writes: 


You can’t run away anywhere. The battle on the slopes 
of Monte Cassino proves it. In prewar days the searcher for 
peace thought of a coral island in the South Seas or an an- 
cient monastery on an Italian hilltop as the ideal place of 
refuge from the turmoil of the world. If he had ever been to 
the great abbey of Monte Cassino, he thought first of that, 
partly because it seemed so safe and strong in its own inner 
peace, a citadel that no conqueror would covet, and partly 
because it had always been such a refuge. 

In the darkest periods of history, in those dim centuries 
after the Roman Empire fell and there was no new civilization 
to take its place, when Europe was a place of war and chaos 
such as it may be again unless it is quickly and wisely re- 
organized, Monte Cassino was the most famous of the monas- 
teries which kept the torch of learning burning. Founded by 
St. Benedict in 529, it was a renowned sanctuary for scholars 
at a time when there were no schools except in the monastic 
enclosures, where the monks spent their lives transcribing the 
books that would otherwise have been lost to the world. The 
library and archives are packed with the fruits of their labors 
—incunabula, manuscripts and documents of an interest and 
a value beyond computation. 

This war has reached out to the dream atolls of the South 
Seas. And Monte Cassino, spared through all the warring 
centuries, has not been spared in this conflict. It is strange to 
think that American boys are fighting what the reporters de- 
scribe as the bitterest battle they have fought in the Mediter- 
ranean in the streets of the little town of Cassino, at the foot 
of the hill, and on the winding road that so many pilgrims 
have mounted to seek peace in one of the world’s havens of 
peace. 

_ The Americans have strict orders not to shell the monas- 
tery, which is Vatican territory, but the Germans are estab- 
lished on the hill and apparently they pay no more attention 
to the signs warning that it is neutral ground than to the Red 
Cross signs marking the hospital tents they bombed yesterday 
at Anzio. 
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This is the kind of war it is. What the Dark Ages saved, 
this fire consumes and there can be no sanctuary, no island of 
peace or safety for anyone until it is put out. For the first 
time man is confronted with the final alternative: he can de- 
stroy his world or he can fight against all obstacles and dis- 
couragements for a peace system that will save it. 


HONORING A COLORED PREACHER 


N Washington there are two Protestant ministers’ 

associations, one made up of the colored ministers 
and the other of the white. There is also a Committee 
on Religious Life in the Nation’s Capital in which 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews, and white and colored 
ministers are represented. Dr. Seth R. Brooks is 
chairman of this committee. Under his leadership a 
meeting was held on February 21 to honor Rey. Walter 
H. Brooks, a colored Baptist minister who has served 
one church in Washington for over sixty years. The 
meeting was held in Perkins Hall in the Universalist 
National Memorial Church with Dr. Seth R. Brooks 
presiding. There was a large attendance, the colored 
people especially turning out in great numbers to honor 
one of their own race. 

Captain Robert Workman, chief of chaplains of 
the Navy, Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas, Chaplain 
Harris of the U. S. Senate and Mordecai Johnson, 
president of Howard University, were among the prom- 
inent people present. 

In response to various addresses of congratulation, 
the 92-year-old minister gave a vigorous address, his 
voice filling the hall. Born a slave, he declared that 
he had had kind treatment and for the first seven 
years of his life he had never known that he was a 
slave. Then his master died, the estate had to be 
settled and his mother and her six children were sold. 
The Emancipation Proclamation made no difference 
in his life, he said, and he did not breathe the air of 
freedom until the war came to an, end. His deep 
religious faith showed itself in his address. He gave 
all credit for his life, his health and his success in the 
ministry to a God who could take the weak and humble 
things of this world to confound the mighty. 

‘Rey. Robert M. Williams, president of the colored 
ministers’ association, said that all denominations and 
all races claimed Phillips Brooks as their own, and 
that in Washington all denominations and all races 
claimed Dr. Seth Brooks as their own; that Seth Brooks 
had conceived the idea of bringing all the religious 
forces together in this kind of affair, that it was the 
first time in the history of Washington that such a 
thing had happened, and that an ex-slave was the 
inspiration of it. 

Rabbi Norman Gerstenfeld in his address said that 
the great commandment, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself,” if translated accurately would read, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor for he is as thyself.” All of us, 
he declared eloquently, are human beings. All have 
the same needs. All are surrounded by the same hopes 
and fears, and all face the same destiny. Therefore, 
whatever emphasizes our oneness and brings us to- 
gether is of God. 

Many present commented on the fact that a church 
named Universalist exhibited a universal spirit. 
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Ministers and the Concept of Intelligence 


Elmo A. Robinson 


INISTERS and others who must come before the 

public with scheduled sermons, editorials, or 
columns may find it easy to use as a text or illustration 
the unusual, the bizarre, the startling. Something of 
this tendency seems to be expressed in the preacher’s 
attitude towards, the science of psychology. He is 
likely to seize upon ‘some extreme, or occult, or ques- 
tionable feature, either overenthusiastically to expand 
its partial truth beyond the borders of justifiable 
application, or to make it a basis for condemning 
psychology as a whole. Not the least unfortunate 
result of this tendency is a neglect of the soberer, less 
dramatic, but more widely accepted truths of psy- 
chology, whose understanding and wise application 
might be of value to the minister’s thinking and 
pastoral work. This essay will deal briefly with one 
such concept—general intelligence. Its first half will 
present an,explanation of what the concept means; 
the second half will suggest three ways in which the 
concept may be applied in the work of religious 
leadership. 


How Intelligence Varies 


Many of the concepts of psychology are much more 
correctly understood if phrased as adjectives or adverbs 
rather than as nouns. This is especially true of the 
concept of intelligence. Strictly speaking, there per- 
haps does not exist any physical or spiritual entity to 
which the noun intelligence properly refers. But actual 
human behavior differs with respect to ideal human 
standards. One of these standards is an abstract 
quality which may be called intelligence, and whenever 
a man’s action partakes of this quality he is said to be 
showing intelligent behavior or to be behaving intelli- 
gently. In other words, although intelligence does not 
refer to an existing thing, human behavior does occur 
and may exhibit the quality indicated by the adjective 
intelligent. 

Let us assume for the moment that we know what 
this adjective means, without precise definition. It does 
not take inuch reflection to recognize that no man 
maintains his behavior at a constant level of intelli- 
gence. Hunger and fatigue and other drives, emotion 
and prejudice, and many other factors influence the 
intelligent quality of all human action, including 
speech. There is at least one situation in which no 
man need be ashamed that he is likely to act unintelli- 
gently: that of a high temperature caused by bacterial 
or virus infection. Problems which in health can be 
solved with ease then become difficult or insoluble. 
When the writer was employed as a bank bookkeeper, 
he became proficient in the use of a posting machine, 
but on the morning when he was coming down with 
the flu he found it impossible, even after repeated 
trials, to balance the books. 

Both current news and historical records present 
frequent illustrations of strikingly unintelligent be- 


havior by men who are habitually intelligent. The 
conduct of General Patton towards a mentally ill and 
hospitalized soldier is one such illustration which 
received world-wide publicity. President Wilson’s 
part m the management of the peace conference is 
believed by many historians to be an historical illustra- 
tion of a normally intelligent man behaving with less 
than his usual intelligence. The records of the ministry 
would yield numerous other illustrations of similar 
variations in the intelligent character of outstandingly 
intelligent men. Ministerial readers, or laymen who 
have known ministers, can supply their own examples. 

Not only does the intelligent quality of a man’s 
actions vary from day to day,.or even from moment 
to moment, but it changes through his life span. The 
behavior of a ten-year-old child is usually more in- 
telligent than that of a five-year-old; and that of an 
adult more than-that of a ten-year-old. With some 
old people behavior is only slightly less intelligent than 
in their prime; in others there is senility, which includes 
a lessened intelligence. An idealized curve would show 
a man’s intelligence sharply increasing from infancy 
to some point in late adolescence or early maturity, — 
then leveling off in middle life, and declining either 
sharply or slightly in old age. 


What Intelligence Is 


These considerations make it clear that no man’s 
intelligence is a fixed quantity. This truth needs some 
emphasis, since it is often obscured by discussions of 
the constancy of the intelligence quotient (I.Q.). But 
before discussing that, first a word about the definition 
of intelligence. Psychologists have argued about it 
for twenty-five years. Although they have never 
reached unanimity, there is an approximate agree- 
ment. Intelligence to a psychologist means that which 
is measured by an intelligence test, and this is believed 
to be a man’s capacity to solve problems, especially 
those requiring abstract thought. The psychologist’s 
estimate of this capacity is obtained from a darge 
number of sample problem situations. It may be that 
in each of these some special brand of intelligence is 
involved, but, if this is the case, the final estimate 
obtained from the test is an average, which is accepted 
as a measure of general intelligence. It is an estimate 
of the degree of intelligent behavior of which a man 


is generally capable, and which he may normally be 


expected to exhibit. There is no claim that a man’s 
intelligence will always measure up to his capacity for 
intelligent action. Since the kind of sample situations 
which are easiest to test involve either operations 
with pencil and paper or manipulation of objects and 
pictures, and since the most difficult situations to test 
are those which involve relationships with other people, - 
it frequently happens that a person with undoubtedly 
high general intelligence (as measured by the tests) 
may show very poor judgment in personal relations. 
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Quite illogically and fallaciously this is sometimes 
offered as an argument against intelligence testing. 

Translated into life situations intelligence means 
the capacity to think things through, dispassionately, 
impartially, logically, until a wise conclusion has been 
reached. It means the ability to discriminate between 
ideas, to see similarities.and differences and relation- 
ships among them, and to formulate helpful analogies. 
Tt means imaginative insight into the implications of an 
idea or group of ideas, and into the consequences of 
an act or group of acts. Intelligence is to be clearly 
distinguished ‘from knowledge. One man may know 
many facts without being able to think clearly; another 
may be highly intelligent, but, through lack of oppor- 
tunity, educational and otherwise, may be relatively 
deficient in information. 


The Intelligence Quotient 


: ‘The intelligence of a normal child, as stated above, 
increases from year to year until a maximum is reached 
in late adolescence or early maturity. By studying the 
capacities of many children a series of progressively 
difficult tests may be arranged along a scale, and thése 
may be used to define the mental age of any child. 
A child is mentally nine years of age, for example, if 
he ean perform the tasks of which the majority of 
niné-year-olds are capable, and this is true whether he 
has actually lived eleven years or only seven. By 
dividing the mental age of a child, determined by the 
test, by his chronological age, determined by date of 
birth, and multiplying by 100, the child’s I.Q. is calcu- 
_lated. Considerable controversy has arisen as to 
whether the I.Q. of every individual is constant from 
birth, or whether it may be modified by nurture, 
education, and experience. To say that the I.Q. is 
constant means that at birth there is a fixed tendency 
for the mental age to develop at a definite rate, and 
that nothing can change this. A conservative opinion 
is perhaps that after infancy is passed there is little 
chance of modifying the I.Q. On rare occasions it may 
be modified by disease or health. Under very favor- 
able conditions it may be influenced, at least tem- 
porarily, by nurture and education. But for most 
persons it tends to remain approximately the same. 
This permits a classification of men into arbitrarily 
bounded groups such as genius, superior, normal, 
moron, idiot, etc. This constancy of the I.Q. should 
be distinguished from the variability of intelligence. 
The I.Q. can remain constant, in fact, only if -intelli- 
gence in terms of mental age develops at a definite 
rate with respect to the increasing chronological age. 
Many people react with indefensible emotion to an 
accusation that their I.Q. is low. Call a man a moron 
—of course, one should not do this—and he is likely 
to become angry. On the other hand, tell a man that 
he is not acting as intelligently as he is capable of 
acting, and he is likely to remain unmoved. Reactions 
of this kind may be frequently observed in counseling 
students. Now, except in very rare circumstances, 
a man is not responsible for his I.Q., that is, for his 
capacity to act intelligently. This capacity seems to 
be as much an inherited quality as height or tempera- 
ment. But a man is responsible for living up to his 


‘intelligently as he can. 
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capacity. And this, as we have seen, is something that 
no man does always and few men do habitually. 


The Intelligence of the Minster 


The concept of intelligence is related to the work of 
the ministry in several respects. There is the question 
of the minister’s own I.Q. and the question of his 
realization of his capacity. Many ministers seem to 
have a feeling of inferiority with respect to men of 
other occupations and professions. That is, they seem 
to be under compulsion to defend either the work of 
the ministry in general or their own achievements in 
particular. Or they habitually monopolize the con- 
versation, or direct it into channels where they feel at 
ease. They easily give advice, and doubtless good 
advice, to others, but are too sensitive to welcome it 
from others. 

What has been said about men in general is true 
of clergymen. A minister is probably as helpless in 
any effort to increase his I.Q. as he would be in trying 
to increase his stature by one cubit. He ought to 
forget tbout the one as much as the other, in order 
to ask himself whether he is habitually acting as 
He will succeed in answering 
this question more correctly if he will form the habit 
of discussing his own personal and professional prob- 
lems with other intelligent people, and if he will school 
himself in the art of dispassionately receiving adverse 
criticism. Never should the minister be embarrassed 
because he recognizes that some members of his con- 
gregation, perhaps some of his young people, are more 
intelligent than he. Even so, he may have something 
to offer them. 

One who is sensitive about the possibility that his 
own capacity for intelligent behavior is not as high as 
he might wish may find comfort im the truth that 
professional success does not depend solely upon in- 
telligence. Physical and mental health, interest in 
what one is doing, special talents (as distinguished 
from general intelligence) , training and knowledge and 
experience, personal adjustments to one’s professional 
associates, and personal adjustments in one’s home life 
all influence the degree of successful living. It is for 
this reason that persons of lesser intelligence sometimes 
achieve more than persons of greater. And it is for this 
reason that a minister or teacher may have something 
to offer to those who are more intelligent than he is 
himself. 


The Intelligence of the Congregation 


The concept under discussion may also be applied 
to the minister’s congregation. In any church several 
levels, although seldom all levels, of intelligence will be 
represented. To what level shall the minister chiefly 
address himself? If he preaches sermons and provides 
activities for the upper levels, the others will not under- 
stand and will complain that his sermons are over their 
heads. If he aims solely at the lower levels, the upper 
groups will be bored. 

In public education this difficulty is sometimes met 
by dividing classes into x, y and z groups, according to 
ability. This is not wholly satisfactory, and is some- 
times condemned as poor technique. There is some- 
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thing of this kind of cleavage among churches. People 
tend naturally to gravitate toward the congregation 
of their own intellectual level. (There are other needs 
and forces which modify this tendency.) In addition 
to this natural tendency some ministers apparently 
make a deliberate attempt to gather people of low, or 
in other cases of high, intelligence. But in a church, 
as in a classroom, it is probably desirable to have a 
variety of I.Q.’s represented. 

One gets the impression that on the whole ministers 
find it easier to address themselves to the lower rather 
than to the higher levels of intelligence. But since 
_ there are as many ‘individuals who are above the 
median I.Q. of 100 as there are below it, religious work 
ought to be equalized between these groups. Certainly 
every minister ought to organize his churgh work so 
that the needs of the intelligent will be met. 


Intelligence and Character 
The concept of intelligence bears upon the work of 
the ministry in the problem of the relationship between 
intelligence and character. Psychologists have at- 
tempted to study and measure this relationship, but 


satisfactory tests of character are difficult to construct. - 


It is easy to measure knowledge about right and wrong, 
hard to predict whether a person will act according to 
his knowledge. Here the older approaches of ethics 
are a helpful supplement to the concepts of psychology. 
If goodness consists of good intentions, it takes little 
intelligence to be good. Probably every minister knows 
many an intellectually unassuming saint. But if 
goodness consists of weighing and wise choice among 
probable consequences, intelligence is important, for 
it requires imaginative intelligence to foresee conse- 
quences. Intelligence becomes increasingly significant 
ethically as moral problems expand beyond the confines 
of the family or neighborhood to confront the global 
issues of our day. If goodness is a combination of 
good intentions plus a search for desirable consequences, 
then intelligence, although not the only factor in 
character, is nevertheless exceedingly important. 

It seems evident, then, that as a minister is inter- 
ested in aiding men to live the good life, he must teach 
them to recognize and respect intelligent action in 
others, to free themselves of unwholesome compensa- 
tions for a sense of inferiority in the presence of persons 
of superior intelligence, and, most important of all, 
to recognize the categorical imperative that every man, 
when faced by a personal or group problem, is under 
moral obligation to act as intelligently as he is capable 
of acting. ; 

Summary 


This essay sprang from a conviction that the con- 
cepts of experimental. psychology may be of more 
value to the minister than he is accustomed to admit. 
Selecting intelligence as a sample of these concepts, 
the essay began with explanations of the meaning of 
intelligent behavior and of the intelligence quotient. 
These explanations were greatly simplified. One who 
is interested should read the chapters on intelligence 
in several of the psychologies published during the last 
five years, and then turn to some of the more specific 
references which they will furnish. The explanations 
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were followed by three suggested applications: the 
concept of intelligence helps a minister to understand 
and adjust to his own intellectual ability, it clarifies 
some problems in his relationships with his congrega- 
tion, and it contributes one specific modern command- 
ment which needs forceful_reiteration in a confused 
world. 


On Putting Little Cares in Their 
Place 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


O*. slight compensation for a big trouble is that 
in it you can lose a lot of little ones. Usually 
it is trivial inconveniences and deprivations that make 
people grumble; but when the big crash comes the 
spirit of cheerful fortitude is released. Channing 
Pollock says he had a letter from a friend in London ' 
three years ago. He knew his friend’s wife was the 
sort of woman who would let her temper be spoiled 
for half a day by discovering that the maid had left 
some dust under the sofa, and would weep bitterly half 
the night when a careless guest broke one of her 
favorite coffee cups. Then in one of the worst of the 
German raids, a bomb destroyed not only her house 
and all its contents, but almost every other house mm 
the block. Afterwards the husband wrote: “As Jessie 
was helped to crawl out of the wreckage and saw that 
i was there among others giving a hand, she calmly 
remarked: ‘Oh, well, I never liked this neighborhood 
anyway.” She had lost all her small troubles in a 
big one. 

We can see this same thing happening—and more 
impressively—with some of our friends into whose 
lives a great and abiding sorrow has come. Instead of 
crushing them to the dust, it has swept away the 
importance of things not so important after all; instead 
of bending them to a mean posture, it has made them 
erect with a strange new dignity of spirit. There is a 
story recorded of an English queen in former days 
visiting an old woman in a cottage on the royal estate 
in Scotland who had been materially impoverished by 
a local calamity. The queen was surprised to find 
how calm and relatively unconcerned the old woman 
was. There was none of the usual flutter in the sub-- 
ject’s demeanor and no appeal for sympathy. The 
queen asked the reason for this, perhaps with an 
unavoidable air of kindly condescension; and then the 
old woman made a famous answer: “Ah, lady, when 
my guid man died, the hole in my heart was so big 
that all other sorrows just fall through.” 


Without free speech no search for truth is possible; 
without free speech no discovery of truth is useful; 
without free speech progress is checked and the nations 
no longer march forward toward the nobler life which 
the future holds for man. Better a thousandfold 
abuse of free speech than denial of free speech. The 
abuse dies in a day, but the denial slays the life of 
the people, and entombs the hope of the race. 

i BraDLAUGH 
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Attractions of Stupidity — 


(From Convocation Address at Tufts College by Prof. Howard Mumford Jones, 
Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, Harvard University.) 


} 


‘\\ 7 ALTER BAGEHOT suggests that the English 
people are protected against any such violent 
upheavals as a French revolution by their superior 
stupidity. He compares the English to the Romans 
as a great political people. Of the Romans he says: 
“Ts not a certain dullness of mind their most visible 
characteristic? What is the history of their speculative 
mind? A blank. What their literature? A copy. 
They have not left a single discovery in any abstract 
science, not a single perfect or well-formed work of high 
imagination.” He points out that the Greeks, in con- 
trast; who invented almost everything worth inventing, 
‘succumbed to the Romans at last, and that in general 


the stupid people win and the clever people lose. Such. 


are the attractions of stupidity. 
This is an illuminating theory. It sheds a good deal 
" of light on the colleges. Take, for example, the class- 
room. The classroom may be described as a scene of 
polite warfare between the professors and the under- 
graduates. A hundred years ago that warfare often 
broke out in actual violence, but we have changed to 
the more civilized forms of conflict. In that warfare 
the faculty are on the side of the Greeks and the 
students are on the side of the Romans. 


The Conflicts 


It is the business of the faculty to transmit to the 
students a body of culture, and it is the business of the 
Romans to resist as long as they can. It is obvious, 
on Bagehot’s theory, that the Romans—that is to say, 
the stupid majority—will always win. That they do 
win is amply evident. For example, the faculty has 
to bring instruction down to the level of the students, 
they seldom succeed in lifting the students up to the 
level of the Greeks. 

Again, the standards set in any college are inevita- 
bly the standards of the average—that is to say, of the 
great middle body of the stupid as compared with the 
minority of clever people. If you raise the standard 
too high, you fail almost everybody and the trustees 
complain; if you sink them too low, you let almost 
everybody in. 

Perhaps there is a great law of nature at work in 
those matters, against which we struggle in vain. 
There is something fresh, sound and admirable about 
stupidity. This has been remarked by numerous 
philosophers, including Carlyle, and confirmed in our 
time by mental test invented by educators. Not to 
-know too much, not to think too much, not to ask 
too many questions—those are the conditions of a 
normal or median existence. Let us have men about 
us who are fat, sleek-headed men, and men that sleep 
o’ nights. 

Perhaps the great body of American undergraduates 


are following right instinct in resisting instruction as 
capably as they do. Last year I taught freshmen and 
sophomores, and I was delighted to find them writing 
the same hazy ideas in the same bad sentences they 
used when I began teaching twenty-five years ago. 
There was something refreshing in this discovery. Time 
stood still while I renewed my youth. 

On the other hand, the colleges have set their faces 
against the universal law. They continue to battle 
on the side of the Greeks. They seem to think the 
great law of the survival value of stupidity can some- 
how be got around. When they can lure a student into 
deserting the Romans for the Greeks, they are quite 
shameless in their treason. This suggests that the 
student may, if he likes, desert the ranks of the 
Romans; and because the ranks of the Romans are so 
large, perhaps he is not missed. What attracts the 
student to this remarkable act of treason? 

If he remain among the Romans, who were, you 
will recall, a great political people, he will have the 
solid satisfaction of belonging to a large majority. If he 
look around him in college, he will discern, as far as the 
eye can see, the serried ranks of the Roman battalions 
drawn up to protect him and themselves from the 
inroads of the Greeks. 


The Average 


When he graduates he will graduate into the world 
of the Romans—a world of comfortable conformity, 
of conventional interests, of tried and solid satisfactions. 
He will become one of the great average of American 
citizens, good, respectable, worthy; he will marry and 
rear his children in the way of the Romans; he may 


join a luncheon club and a country club, living very 


much as his father did. It will not be an exciting life 
—at least from the Greek point of view—but it will 
be a natural, conformable sort of existence. 

What have the Greeks to offer? 

Not very much. In the first place, the student will 
have to abandon his natural place in the ranks of the 
Romans, and strike out for himself. From the Roman 
point of view, he is a deserter, and stupidity is always 
expert in this, that it knows how to punish desertion. 
If he gives himself up to intellectual adventure, if he 
tries to do his own thinking, if he attempts to reach 
conclusions for himself, if he announces and stands by 
his convictions, he may rest ‘assured his friends will 
begin by looking at him askance, and probably end by 
abandoning him altogether. He may find a few 
acquaintances among the Greeks, but the Greeks have 
ever been a queer sort of people, more remarkable for 
their eccentricities than otherwise. They hold to the 
philosophy (I do not say they practice it) that every 
tub should stand on its own bottom. 


A Reward 


Will he have any durable satisfactions? I can think 
of only one. He will be master of his own intellectual 
house. His thoughts will be his own thoughts, and not 
borrowed ones—the Romans, you remember, were 
great borrowers. He will have his own point of view, 
his own scale of values, his own philosophy. And he 
is headed for an interesting, if painful, life—a life of 
incessant conflict with the ideas and standards of the 


The Worth 


Charles W. 


‘ 
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Romans. The Apostle Paul, who was something of a 
Greek, wrote to the church in Corinth that he had 
been “in stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, in | 
labours, in watchings, in fastings.” He led, in other’ 
words, the life of a nonconformist. The incessant 
struggle of the mind to be true to itself, to absorb new 
truths, to grow, to overcome pressures—these are the 
painful portion of the independent thinker. Almost 
his sole reward is the satisfaction of integrity Boston 


Herald. 


of Worship 


Keirstead 


(By Permission of the Seminar Quarterly) 


N his stimulating chapter on “Ways of Public Wor- 
ship” in The Psychology of Religious Living, Dean 
Karl R. Stolz says: 


Why seek to justify the public worship of God by its so- 
called practical results alone? Why strive to multiply the 
utilities of the adoration of God? Are not many experiences 
and possessions to be prized for their own sake? Are we under 
sacred obligation to regard our most intimate moments as 
means to practical ends? In developing the specific and defin- 
itive implications of public worship do we not expose this ex- 
alted experience to the danger of forfeiting a precious value? 
A rose is its own reason for being, and a poem, a sunset, a 
child, a symphony. An appreciation of sacred mystery pos- 
sesses a quality which makes worship stand in its own right. 
Our reaction to the sublimity of God culminates in itself and 
is its own exceeding great reward. 


This statement should not be taken apart from its 
context, and considered as the thought of Dean Stolz 
respecting worship. Nor is what we are about to say a 
criticism of his general position. Rather, it is a criti- 
cism of such a position if that were one’s entire con- 
ception of worship and its value. And we believe that 
a considerable body of people lose the values in wor- 
ship because their conception goes to the extreme 
represented here. “A rose is its own reason for being, 
and a poem, a sunset, a child, a symphony’”—but does 
it follow that there is no other value? Does it lessen 
the value of the rose, the sunset, or the symphony if 
these are appreciated by minds keenly aware of their 
existence, their grandeur, and their value? 

Why worship? Are we guilty of the charge of 
utilitarianism if we hold that that which lies at the 
heart of worship is an awareness of God and a sense 
of his worth for daily living? Is it that our churches 
are neglected by a majority of our people because they 
are not convinced of the reality of God and of his 
value in the building of one’s own finest life? Does 
the recognition of God depend solely upon the develop- 
ment of subjective appliances and outward symbols or 
may it rest upon reason and evidence? “Be still and 
know that I am God” falls upon many deaf ears today. 
Unless our surroundings are highly colored, to bring 
us into the mood, we find little place for God. We are 
not sure of his existence, we have no appreciation of 
his worth. 


Perhaps some would answer: But create the proper 
surroundings and men will stay to worship. To worship 
what? The surroundings, the atmosphere created by 
man’s ingenuity, or the one whose existence and value 
do not depend upon surroundings? 


I 


Is one merely old-fashioned if he believes that the 
three chief weaknesses of religious life in America today, 
and in this order, are: A lack of belief in God; a corre- 
sponding lack of belief in and awareness of the presence 
of a living Christ; and a refusal on the part of those 
who do hold these beliefs to accept the responsibilities 
implicit in them, with devotion equal to that being 
offered today by those who hold false isms which, 
under one guise or another, are claiming a allegiance 
of many of our fellows? 

What is worship? An awareness of God, with a 
consequent development in ourselves of a spirit of 
humility, dependence, and surrender. Thus worship 
may come through preaching, meditation, or prayer. 
It is not ‘an isolated act, nor dependent upon posture 
or surroundings. It is a recognition by man that God 
is and that he has certain claims upon him. And‘out 
of this awareness there grows a sense of the smallness of 
man, with all his accomplishments, in the sight of God 
and in his plan for the universe. But beyond that 
there comes a deep desire to have part in the onward 
march of life with God. This develops humility and a 
sense of dependence in the light of the task and the 
need. And, finally, there comes surrender, in the finer 
sense of enlistment. Not surrender that one may be 
removed from the fight. Finer, far—surrender as when 
a leader pledges his sword and his every reserve to the 
cause which now he recognizes and would make his 
own. 

Is it that our modern church has failed signally 
just here? We have sought to make religion easy. We 
have developed every device that would titillate the 
tongue. We have subdued the lights, without having 
fired the imagination. We have developed techniques, 
without having convinced men that there is validity 
beyond the appearances. In like fashion we have 
created essays in place of sermons. And all on the 
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assumption that men will not eat meat. Therefore we 
provide dessert. Has it yet been proved that the way 
to truth or progress is the easy way? We may make 
men comfortable, even make them laugh, without 
' developing thought, let, alone allegiance. 

A few years ago a fellow minister sat in my study. 
a was one of the most popular preachers in America. 
I asked him, “What is your basic assumption as you 
develop your program for men?” Quick came his 
answer: “Men are children with larger bodies. I treat 
them as such.” And that was what he did. Subdued 
lights, gently changing as the service progressed from 
one stage to another. A dramatic presentation of the 
cross with a spotlight playing upon it, outlining the 

minister with arms outstretched in prayer. Beautiful? 
Yes. Stimulating to many. Appealing to some. But 
whom did men worship? Was God the central figure 
and the great reality? Some doubted. 

But you answer: At least he drew the crowds! 
Granted. Barabbas had the crowd with him. Christ 
was left alone. .And yet Christ towers above the 
centuries, and that because he was sure of God and 
told men so. 

Has the time come for a return to the great verities 
of the Christian faith? 

A few years ago Americans were content with high- 
powered motor cars, palatial yachts, and sufficient 
time for everyone to “enjoy” life. What a foundation 
for living! All the comforts, and splendid self- 
sufficiency. And now the aftermath. 

We modern Christians likewise have made life easy. 
Easy for ourselves. Easy for the worshiper. Uphol- 
stered pews. Attractive surroundings. Gentle music. 
Brief and pithy sermons—rather, soporifics. Services 
designed to catch the early golfer. Supper served on 
Wednesday night, with the “prayer service” round the 
table. We were sure we could get them to come to eat, 
and then we might catch them before they could fly. 

Let us remain liberal in our theology. But let us 
be certain that we retain some theology, or what have 
we to be liberal about? 

The truly great leaders of the church have been 
certain of one great fact: God. And with utter un- 
reserve they have presented him. And men have been 
sure of the faith that was in them. 

o 


II 


I am convinced that while we need every art to 
draw men to God, we need most of all to bring men 
sharp up against the fact that God is and that they 
cannot escape him and his claims upon them. That 
may seem an old-fashioned position. I am still on the 
sunny side of fifty. And I call myself a liberal. And 
yet that is my deep conviction. Until and unless we 
jolt men out of their lethargy and smug Sunday- 
morning complacency and get them to face up to 
religion, yes, to the sterner side of religion, we leaders 
of the Christian church are recreant to our trust. 

What will worship do? Make man sure of God, of 
himself, of his world and its need, and make him stand 
committed to the great ongoing enterprise of God and 
man. 

I give you words from Pratt’s Religious Conscious- 
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ness, in his chapter on “Prayer and Private Worship”: 
“Psychology may and should point out, however, that 
the subjective effects of prayer are almost invariably 
due, directly or indirectly, to some real faith in the 
objective relation,” and again, “That meditation may 
have excellent subjective effects is not to be denied, 
but no one with any knowledge of the psychology of 
religion will claim for it an effect equal to that which 
results from the earnest prayer of the man of faith.” 
We have been so aware of the subjective effects of 
worship that at times we have lost sight of the objec- 
tive relation. . . 

Let us face the facts. That is the first requisite in 
religion as in life. Subjective states do not alter the 
truth. Let us recognize the facts first. Know what it 
is our religious rites seek to do. The machinery to 
implement it is secondary... . 

Whatever else occurs in worship surely this much 
at least must be done—there man must face the 
Eternal. And that Eternal must become personal and 
dynamic. No merely “Other” will do. Man desperately 
needs to become aware of that which abides and which 
in spite of hate and fear reveals itself as Love, real, 
active, powerful, outreaching, personal, almighty—in 
the thought of Jesus man’s greatest assurance, his 
friend and Father. And in worship man must be made 
to feel that he is in touch with God and that, in some 
way which he cannot fully understand, God reaches 
over into his own life and shares, enriches, em- 
powers. ... 

Worship ges more than create a “reaction to 
the sublimity of God,’ which reaction “culminates in 
itself and is its own exceeding great reward.” It makes 
man see himself in the light of the Eternal and, as it 
did with Isaiah of old, it brings him to his knees, 
exclaiming, “Woe is me! for I am undone; because I 
am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of 
a people of unclean lips.” But likewise after such a 
recognition it brings a sense of cleansing and conviction 
which makes him assume responsibility, saying, “Here 
am I; send me.” This comes through an awareness of 
God, of man’s insufficiency, and of the only way in 
which the hurts of the world can be healed—through 
God and man working together. 


THE PENITENT THIEF ON THE CROSS 


“The cup which my Father hath given me— 
Shall I not drink it?” Thy words! How they fling 
Their high challenge! They call to me. They ring. 
The pain of thy cross hath not driven thee 
To curse him who sold thee for coin. He led 
Hell’s forces. They bore lanterns. They bound thee 
Though they had their armed forces around thee. 
All thy disciples forsook thee. They fled. 
I was dragged here with thee like a wild beast. 
This night I go with thee to paradise. 
Thou hast saved me—though I let sin surprise 
Me with her eyelids and I loved her feast. 
“The cup which my Father. . .” Let them think it 
A chalice of shame Shall I ao drink it? 


ALEXANDER HARVEY 
é 
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The Rough and Stormy Course 


of Orestes Brownson 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


Orestes Brownson: YANKEE, Rapicau, Catuouic. By Theo- 
dore Maynard. Macmillan. $3.00. 


RESTES BROWNSON, born at Stockbridge, 

Vermont, in 1803, was one of the more interest- 
_ ing, vehement and ‘rngged imdividuals in that galaxy 
of interesting, vehement, gifted and burred individuals 
who adorned the period of spiritual-intellectual-social 
ferment happily described by Van Wyck Brooks as 
“the flowering of New England.’ Reared in honest, 
God-fearing poverty, endowed with rare mental and 
physical vigor, emotionally volcanic, self-educated, he 
moved in the company of George Ripley, William 
Ellery Channing, Theodore Parker, Margaret Fuller, 
Henry Thoreau, Emerson, Bronson Alcott—and out 
of it. Emphatically out of it. 

The family with whom Brownson lived during most 
of his childhood were Congregationalists. But he did 
not identify himself with a church until he was 
approaching twenty, and that was Presbyterian. Not 
many months thereafter: he left it to become a pro- 
fessing atheist. From this stage he moved into Univer- 
salism, becoming for a while a Universalist minister and 
editor, with Auburn, New York, the chief seat of his 
eperations. His next spiritual venture was as a 
Unitarian, but as a free lance, somewhat after the 
manner of Theodore Parker. It was at this period that 
he espoused the cause of the Workingman’s Party, 
sought what he called “The Church of the Future,” 
and conducted the Boston Quarterly Review. At the 
age of forty-one he embraced Roman Catholicism and 
gave himself to propagandizing for that faith through 
the medium of Brownson’s Quarterly Review. His 
erstwhile comrades were not too much amazed because 
they were used to being amazed by this vociferous and 
extreme man, and were confident that “Weathercock” 
Brownson, as they called him, would soon be turning 
in another direction. But in this he truly amazed 
them: he remained in the Roman fold to his dying 
day, devoting his superabundant journalistic energies 
to promoting what he considered to be the best 
interests of that church in America. 

In this work Brownson took an enormous amount of 
punishment. What he considered to be the best inter- 
ests of the Church of Rome in this country was not 
what many of the bishops and most of the Irish laity 
considered its best interests, with the result that he 
was continually in hot water. He eventually had to 
abandon his Review. As Father Hewit said of him 
after his death: “He remained . . . as many of the old; 
heroic Christians who were converted from heathen- 
ism did, more or less the lion of the forest, with many 
of the idiosyncracies and other characteristics, the 
product of his past history, but partially subdued and 
modified.” This is said not only with charity but also 
with considerable accuracy, except that what Father 


Hewit attributed to “past history” should more prop- 
erly have been attributed to the innate character of 
Brownson. Even among the lions of the forest he 
would have been an incorrigible lion. 

Theodore Maynard takes up Brownson’s biography 
in the spirit of one who intends to rectify an unjus- 
tified neglect of a worthy man who, Maynard assumes, 
has been permitted to pass into limbo because he 
became a Roman Catholic. There could be some truth 
in this assumption. But it so happens that Brownson 
fell under a cloud among Roman Catholics, as well as 
traveling beyond the Protestant purview; and when 
one comes to summarize his accomplishments they are 
found to be of doubtful significance. Brownson was 
essentially a journalist. As a Roman Catholic jour- 
nalist his primary aim was to lead Protestants into 
the Church of Rome. In this he utterly failed, and 
about the only accomplishment Maynard can cite was 
an indirect influence in tending to strengthen the 
backbone of the Roman Church in the United States. 

As a thinker Brownson advanced so many different 
ideas, and expounded them so violently, that he cannot 
be taken seriously in that category. Yet in the course 
of his vagaries and criticisms he spoke much truth, 
and succeeded in raising practically all the religious 
questions. For this alone he is worth something. His 
importance boils down to his having been an unusually 
interesting individual who followed a rough and stormy 
course in the search for salvation. 

Brownson, I ween, is a particularly difficult subject 
for an entirely successful biography. He was an 
opinionated pilgrim, a truculent seeker of divine truth. 
That isnot an easy paradox for a biographer to 
handle: the pilgrim and the seeker are the important 
thing, but the opinions and the truculence obscure it. 
It is not to be wondered that Mr. Maynard sometimes 
presents Brownson as a disembodied) voice or a de- 
tached pen. Moreover, Mr. Maynard comes to his 
subject with certain handicaps. He is up against other 
recent books of extremely high quality in the same 
field: Henry S. Canby’s Thoreau, Odell Sheppard’s 
Pedlar’s Progress, Henry Steele Commager’s Theodore 
Parker. To say that he falls short of these standards 
is not to imply that he has written a book without 
merit. Furthermore, he is a polemicist writing the 
biography of another polemicist. Like Brownson, Mr. 
Maynard is a convert from the Protestant branch of 
the Catholic Church to the Roman branch, and again 
like Brownson, he is practicing journalism to propa- 
gandize the Church of Rome in this country. He 
intrudes himself and his opinions into the picture a 
little too much. é 

Incidentally, Maynard calls Elhanan Winchester 
“the founder of Universalism in America,” which will 


be a bit of new information to the readers of this 
journal, 
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A Religion for Greatness 


Clarence R. Skinner 


ESPITE all that can be said against racial dis- 

crimination from the scientific point of view, 
great numbers of people persist in maintaining their 
doctrines of superiority and inferiority because they 
know someone of this or that race who is inferior. One 
of the most common fallacies of the human mind is the 
attempt to generalize from a few specific instances. 
If we know some Negroes who are lazy, then we think 
of all Negroes as lazy. If we think of some Jews who 
cheat, then we say all Jews cannot be trusted. If 
some Trish fight, then all Irish are fighters. If some 
Germans are militaristic, then all Germans are mili- 
taristic. If some Japanese are traitorous, listen to 
what Irvin Cobb is reported to have written in “a 
little epistle to the Corinthians and Paduchans”: “If 
General Patton has outlived his usefulness by his bed- 
_ side manners overseas—but I hope not—I venture to 
suggest that they fetch him home and for just about 
two weeks turn over to him the management of that 
nest of slimy, scaly, shark-toothed, yellow-bellied con- 
centrates out at Tule Lake [Japanese Relocation Center 
in California]. 

“Two weeks should be ample, maybe ten days. By 
then peace and quiet will have descended on that 
troubled center, traveling on all fours will have ee 
the natural gait of the surviving inmates, and the 
landscape will look as though somebody had been 
cleaning fish gills, gore and guts all over the place.”* 

So we might go on almost endlessly quoting from 
people of all countries, showing their hate and detesta- 
tion of other races and nations. They do not think 
of people as people; they think of them as generalities, 
or as types. We form what Walter Lippmann has 
called “pictures in our heads” of different ethnic groups, 
and we try to fit everyone into the picture. The result 
is something unreal; something which may be true of 
some individuals, but which is not and cannot be true 
of all. 

We can also idealize an entire race as well as despise 
it. H. S. Chamberlain, the famous exponent of Teu- 
tonic superiority, pictures the Germanic people as 
equipped with “the great, radiant heavenly eyes, the 
golden hair, the gigantic stature, the symmetrical 
muscular development, the lengthened skull (which an 
ever-active brain, tortured by longing, had changed 
from the round lines of animal contentedness and 
extending toward the front), the lofty countenance, 
required by an elevated spiritual life as a seat of its 
expression.” A concrete instance of this idealization 
is hard to find anywhere this side of heaven. It is 
simply a “picture in our heads” that does not corre- 
spond to any concrete reality, but that does not dismiss 
the importance of the picture. Japanese are neither 


*Printed in the Boston Herald, December, 1943. 
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“slimy, scaly, shark-toothed, yellow-bellied” villains 
nor august and infallible descendants of the Sun god- 
dess. They are people: good, bad and _ indifferent. 
The Germans are not angels with halos, nor are they 
villams. They are people: good, bad and indifferent. 

John Ruskin put his finger on one of the chief 
reasons for racial prejudice and misconception. “Mis- 
understandings,” he said, “come of the unlucky fact 
that the wise of one class habitually contemplate the 
foolish of another.” When people want to make out 


_ a case for the superiority of the white over the black, 


they do not compare a white newspaper editor or 
chemist with a Negro who holds the same position, 
they almost always compare a white of the upper class 
with a black of the lower class. So with any racial 
group. We should “habitually contemplate the wise” 
of one group and compare them with the wise of 
another, or the foolish of one class with the foolish of 
another. We can always select a few persons of any 
race who are superior to the majority of any other race. 
There are Negroes who have Ph.D degrees from some 
of our highest educational institutions, and they are 
unquestionably far above the intellectual level of the 
average Anglo-Saxon or Nordic. So with Hebrews, 
Mongols, or Slavs. There are feeble-minded Negroes 
who are below the level of the average of every other 
race. So with Hebrews, Mongols, or Slavs. In other 
words, if we want to know the truth (and many do 
not) we must compare people of the highest rating 
with those of the highest, those who are average with 
the average, those who are low with the low. When 
we do that, we discover that nature is a democrat, and 
that she has laid the basis for a religion of the unities 
and the universals. 

Race prejudice starts a vicious circle. When one 
ethnic group begins to think of another as inferior, the 
despised group unconsciously acts in an abnormal 
manner. They become hypersensitive, resentful, then 
perhaps sullen or finally belligerent. They cannot act 
as human beings because they are compelled constantly 
to think of themselves as something different from the 
rest of humanity. The more the Jew is persecuted the 
more he will become different from the non-Jew. The 
accentuated differences cause more persecution. More 
persecution causes increased “consciousness of kind,” 
and forces the Jew to withdraw within himself. So 


. the vicious circle continues almost endlessly. 


In one of his most famous essays, Lord Macaulay 
shows that any group of people chosen’ at random 
would probably develop “ingrowing” characteristics if 
they were treated as the Jews have been: 


The English Jews are, as far as we can see, precisely what 
our government has made them. They are precisely what any 
sect, what any class of men, treated as they have been treated, 
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would have been. If all the red-haired people in Europe had, 
during centuries, been outraged and oppressed, banished from 
this place, imprisoned in that, deprived of their money, de- 
prived of their teeth, convicted of the most improbable crimes 
on the feeblest evidence, dragged at horses’ tails, hanged, tor- 
tured, burned alive, if, when manners became milder, they 
had still been subject to debasing restrictions and exposed to 
vulgar insults, locked up in particular streets in some countries, 
pelted and ducked by the rabble in others, excluded every- 
where from magistracies and honours, what would be the 
patriotism of gentlemen with red hair? And if, under such 


circumstances, a proposition were made for admitting red-. 


haired men to office, how striking a speech might an eloquent 
admirer of our old institutions deliver against so revolu- 
tionary a measure! “Thes¢ men,” he might say, “scarcely con- 
sider themselves as Englishmen. They think a red-haired 
Frenchman or a red-haired German more closely connected 
with them than a man with brown hair born in their own 
parish. If a foreign sovereign patronises red hair, they love 
him better than their own native king. They are not English- 
men: they cannot be Englishmen: nature has forbidden it: 
experience proves it to be impossible. Right to political power 


they have none; for no man has a right to political power. Let _ 


them enjoy personal security; let their property be under the 
protection of the law. But if they ask leave to exercise power 
over a community of which they are only half-members, a 
community the constitution of which is essentially dark-haired, 
let us answer them in the words of our wise ancestors, 
Nolumus leges Angliae mutari.’* 


One of the most effective speeches I have ever heard 
was given by a Negro woman who was trying to make 
white people realize what it meant to live under the 
handicap of race prejudice. She said she was holding 
her baby in her arms, singing a lullaby and feeling the 
happiness a normal mother has in her offspring, when 
suddenly she realized that this child was not simply 
her baby, but was the Negro problem. How sharply 
such an incident thrusts into our complacency! Sup- 
pose everywhere I went I had to be constantly on 
guard because I had white skin! Suppose I could not 
eat where I wanted to, ride where I wished, go to a 
hotel of my choice, or sit with others in a theater or 
church! Suppose I could not work at the occupation 
of my choice at wages equal to others doing the same 
thing! Suppose at every turn in my career I was 
forced to think of myself as the white problem! Surely 
my life would become distorted and embittered, and 
I could hardly be blamed if my disposition sometimes 
fell a little short of the angelic. Suppose every day 
other people dinned into my ears the epithets, “white 
trash,” “no ’count white man,” “lazy, good-for-nothin’ 
white,” “sneakin’, lyin’ white”! Could any reasonable 
person expect me to behave as a normal human being? 
If I did so it would be a miracle. 

We thus find the end result of our prejudices to be 
an exaggeration of the very traits which rouse our 
antagonism. Prejudice thus defeats itself, and the 
longer it operates the more disaster it creates. If any 
racial group in the world has developed unpleasant 
characteristics—and they all have—there is only one 
way to bring about improvement; namely, to restore 
them as quickly and completely as possible to the 
status of human beings. Let them live in a normal 
environment instead of herding them into ghettos and 
“foreign quarters.” Let them mingle as normal persons 


*Civil Liberties of the Jews. By Thomas B. Macaulay. 
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with normal beings. Accept their differences in the 
same way that we hope they will accept ours. Grant 
them economic equality, political equality, social 
equality. 

It is the writer’s firm conviction that when such 
people are treated for generations with such common 
decency and humaneness, they will respond by being 
like other people, with the same virtues and the same 
weaknesses. This conviction is not merely an armchair 
theory, for it is borne out by the facts in many parts 
of the world. The Dutch have demonstrated it in the 
South Pacific, the French have proved it in many of 
their colonies, and the Soviet Government especially 
has demonstrated it over a short-term period in their 
country. : 

We have touched upon some of the areas of racial 
tension and we have come to realize how dangerous 
they may become. Already prophets are foretelling a 
great and terrible war in the future when the colored 
races will rise up in common hatred against the white. 


. We are already in a war to exterminate inferior races. 


The doctrine of race-ism must thus be faced, imme- 
diately. There is no procrastinating with a bomb 
which may explode at any moment. We must put it 
out. We cannot dally with a theory which may disrupt 
the whole of humanity any day, setting civilization 
back for centuries—perhaps forever. We must apply 
a, radical cure which gets to the roots of the difficulty. 

The religion of the unities and the universals is that 
radical cure. It gets down to the roots out of which 
prejudice grows. It digs into the soil of man’s selfish- 
ness, superstitions, and distortions. It destroys the 
vicious partialisms which would lock men into divisive 
cells of*race, denying them the common rights of hu- 
manity. This enemy must be routed on every front— 
economic, social, biological and cultural. The only way 
to rout it is to supplant the fears and errors of partial- 
ism by a vigorous, realistic religion of universalism. 
For every denial we make an assertion. Man must 
enlarge the borders of his consciousness to include the 
human race. We must think, feel, and act in universe 
terms, and thus see how petty and sinful are the 
partialisms of our lesser selves. We must welcome 
differences because life in a varied world is richer than 
life in uniformity. We must recognize the rightful 
place of color, shape, and history in a syncretic culture. 
If we “see life steadily and see it whole’ we can 
appreciate all the parts. The part becomes misunder- 
stood only when we see it without relationships, or 
as an end in itself. One race is no more necessary than 
one kind of tree or one kind of horse. Each has its 
genius and each may contribute to a life that is 
“rounded, divine, complete.” 

It is a time for greatness. There must be a religion 
for greatness to meet the need of the time. 

Someone may think that the writer has completely 
failed to mention one of the most important phases 
of this question; namely, the differences which obvi- 
ously exist between the cultures of various racial 
groups. Do not some folk forge ahead rapidly in the 


fields of art and science, while others remain almost 


static or even retrogress? If some people are pro- 
gressive and others are lagging far behind, is not race 
the determining factor? If racial universalism urges 
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us to mimimize the inequalities between individuals 
and ethnic groups, does it also urge men to minimize 
the glaring discrepancies between civilizations? Can 
we say that the culture of the Esquimau in his arctic 
circle is equal to that of the Parisian or the New 
Yorker? : 
Unfortunately the answer to this question requires 
Imost an entire book, and that is beyond the scope 
of this essay. All we can do is intimate very briefly 
some considerations which are fundamental to the 
problem. 


First, race is innate and hereditary, while all cul- 
tures or civilizations are acquired. Science and art 
are not in the blood or head-shape. They do not 
reside in the muscles or bones. They are not confined 
exclusively to certain skin colors or hair textures. 
Cultures have to do with external elements to be found 
in the environment. Race and civilization, therefore, 
cannot be identified. 


Second, any individual or group of any race can 
borrow the culture of any other race. George Wash- 
ington Carver, a Negro, can excel at chemistry, which 
has been developed by Europeans. THis son could 


_ adopt the civilization of the Esquimaux, or could live - 


successfully in India or China. A Japanese can borrow 
technology from Russia or religion from America. His 
son could live successfully in Arabia and his grandson 
could take on the traits and habits common in Africa. 
If an individual is born into a complex system of living, 
without knowing anything else, and if there are no 
artificial barriers against him, he will adopt that 
system. The deciding factor will be the individual’s 
intelligence and general ability, not his color or shape. 
Stories of “throw-backs” to original cultures are stories 
from mythology and are not based on scientific fact. 


Third, a civilization should be judged by its success 
in terms of adaptation. The Esquimau may be well 
adapted to the Arctic region and the South Sea 
Islander may be well adapted to the tropics. It is hard 
to say that one is better than the other, or that one 
race has proven its superiority. So the criterion of 
judgment should be: How well does a particular ethnic 
group survive in a given situation? Obviously no one 
race has a monopoly on this virtue. 


Fourth, it is most important that we should not 
measure a culture purely in material terms. If Eu- 
ropean whites engage in continuous warfare, their 
civilization may be inferior even though they have 
higher mathematics, railroads and custard. If some 
primitives lack the advantages of baldness and elec- 
tronics, they may compensate by a sense of social 
solidarity and mutual aid. One difficulty we have 
in the West is just this faulty standard of an exclu- 
sively materialistic concept of culture. A skyscraper 
is not necessarily more important than kindness, and 
child labor may be a more damaging trait than eating 
raw snails or going without Arrow collars. If we do 
not insist exclusively upon the materialistic standard, 
the differences between races tend to minimize, 
~ although not to disappear. 


Fifth, a civilization must be judged by the resources 
which a particular people have had at their disposal. 
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Esquimaux have had little or no stone, metal or wood. 
Their tools and technology are therefore very primitive, 
even in the twentieth century. They have, however, 
utilized the materials of their own environment with 
amazing thoroughness and skill, so that we must not 
condemn them if they do not have automobiles and 
influenza. 


Sixth, a point which is most difficult to express in a 
few words, a culture should be judged by subjective 
as well as objective standards. The question is not: 
Can anyone living in Dubuque, Iowa, enjoy and benefit 
by the culture of the South Seas or China? The 
question is: How do the natives enjoy and profit by it? 
If the Chinese derive satisfactions from their culture, it 
fits them. If we derive satisfactions from our culture, 
it fits us. We must not say the culture of the X group 
is inferior to ours because we do not like it. We may 
be horrified at head hunting, but complacent at our 
own wars and industrial accidents, and gangsterism. 
The head hunter probably thinks us far more cruel 
than himself. We rebel when the Japanese torture 
American prisoners, but we cheer when our airmen 
gash, maim, and brutalize German women or Italian 
children. Which is better, or which is worse? The 
answer is at least partly subjective, therefore it is 
difficult if not impossible to set up absolute standards 
by which to judge. 


Finally, let us assume that there is such a thing as 
a superior and inferior culture. History shows that 
different races have had leadership at different periods. 
The Mongols were building a notable civilization when 
the whites of Europe were barbarians. Negroes, 
American Indians, South Sea Islanders, all races seem 
to “have their day”—they rise and fall, progress and 
retrogress. High civilization is not the prerogative of 
any one race, and as miscegenation proceeds, and 
commerce crosses racial boundaries, the racial element 
will probably count less than in the past. We may 
look forward some day to a human culture built by the 
human race. 


WHAT'S A WAR? 


London 


A remarkable example of animal fortitude under 
conditions of modern warfare has been described by 
the Times correspondent in New Guinea. When Aus- 
tralians occupied the village of Kakakog after very 
hard fighting in the Huon Gulf area, they found, in a 
small thicket, a brown Leghorn hen sitting on five 
eggs in a wooden box. She had sat there through ten 
days of constant shelling and bombing. The nearest of 
many craters made by the artillery was ten yards 
away, and a deep pit left by a bomb was only twenty 
yards distant. 

An Australian antiaircraft major removed the box 
complete with hen and eggs and took it in his jeep 
along the bumpy track to his camp several miles away. 
The hen continued to sit as resolutely as ever, and 
later five chicks were hatched, four brown and one 
jet black.—Christian Science Monitor. 
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Why Are We Religious? 


Thomas 


FEW years ago Dr. James R. Angell, then presi- 

dent of Yale University, gave the baccalaureate 
address at Columbia University. Walking with the 
Columbia University faculty into the chapel where the 
exercises were to be held, he noticed on the outside of 
the chapel door the word “PUSH.” He saw a sermon 
in that word, and decided fo weave it into his morning 
talk as the key of advice to the Columbia graduates. 
In introducing his address, he said, “I am taking my 
text this morning, not from a philosopher, a litterateur, 
or a Biblical writer. Rather I have taken it from the 
one word engraved on the door of this great chapel 
and offer it to you as the one thing each of you needs 
most when you leave the corridors of this university 
for the ampitheater of the world.” Whereupon several 
of the seniors, sitting near the back of the chapel, 
turned around and saw inscribed on the inside of the 
chapel door, “PULL”! 

Turning this homily from the facile to the serious, 
man’s life ultimately zs highly sensitized by his response 
to both the push and the pull of life. Man needs both 
of these in his living, and religion in its broader defini- 
tion indicates to man how he should respond to these 
urges. 

Prof. Charles Braden of Northwestern University 
sent outa questionnaire to a large number of people 
of various educational and denominational back- 
grounds, asking them why they were religious. He 
was seeking the inner motivation or the push of man’s 
religious attitudes. Among the answers which led the 
poll were these: (1) Religion gives meaning to life; 
(2) it helps in time of stress; (3) it motivates human 
kindness; (4) it stimulates one to better things; (5) it 
furnishes one with a moral ideal; (6) it compels one 
through observation to believe in a Supreme Being 
and to worship him. 

Religion does give meaning to life. It keeps in- 
spiring one to live for the best, instead of allowing one 
to feel life as a heavy burden. In George Eliot’s 
analysis, “What makes life dreary is the lack of a 
motive, something to live for.” Religion prevents such 
a tragedy. It keeps one living abundantly to the end. 
“Poor old Queen Victoria had length of days, but 
Emily Bronte had life,” said D. H. Lawrence. Religion 
determines such a difference in one’s experiences. 

Religion brings help in time of stress. I remember 
the placard on the wall of my German pension when 
I was a student at Marburg University, “Noten bringt 
Beten” (need causes one to pray). It seems to be a 
law of life that the deepest religious living is done in 
time of direst need, for in such times man realizes he 
cannot face life (nor should he) alone. He reaches out 
for the One who supplements his human frailties. 
Philip Vernier, young French pacifist in prison for two 
years, was asked, “How did you keep from going insane 
those last two years of solitary confinement in prison?” 


S. Kepler 


“Oh!” he replied, “I had wonder and joy. God was so 
near and real that I was sometimes almost over- 
powered.” 


Religion motivates human kindness. It thus makes 
one think of others and their needs. Often we are 
lethargic to even our nearest surroundings. The poet 
expressed this casual indifference in these words: 


I thought the house across the way 
Was empty, but since yesterday 
Crepe on the door makes me aware 
That someone has been living there. 


I wonder what might have been avoided if human 
kindness had been motivated in the hearts of some 
European leaders after the Versailles Treaty. Listen 
to one incident, described by Pierre van Paassen in 
Days of Our Years: 


Herr Bruening . . . had brought with him irrefutable evi- 
dence in figures and facts that Germany was on the verge of 
the abyss. At seven in the morning—it was Sunday—Bruen- 
ing went to the Church of Notre Dame. He prayed for an 
hour and heard Mass. At ten o’clock he was received by M. 
Laval. The German Chancellor .. . pleaded with the French 
Foreign Minister for two hours . . . he fell to his knees. He 
spoke . . . of the dull hopelessness of the situation if France 
would not lift some of the burdens imposed at Versailles. . . . 
Laval shook his head. . . . He refused to hold out the least 
strand of hope. He led the German Chancellor to the door 
with a polite expression of adieu. 


We know what followed. Could Christian under- 
standing have avoided the present world chaos? I do 
not know; but I am still wondering. 


Religion stimulates a person to better things and 
furnishes him with a moral ideal. I like Immanuel 
Kant’s expression that “two things fill me with a sense 
of awe, the starry heavens above and the moral law 
within.” But I cherish even more the way Kant one 
day lived this “moral law within”: Kant arose from his 
study chair one rainy morning, and going to his 
window saw his gardener Ludwig working in the rain. 
Kant went to the closet, took his coat out to old 
Ludwig, so that he might be harbored from the rain; 
and then went back to his study, where he began his 
Treatise on Ethics. The moral law of the universe is 
real only when it goes into action through moral men 
and women. 


Religion excites thoughtful people to believe in God 
and to worship him. Man cannot be satisfied to wor- 
ship himself; he must worship something besides him- 
self, else he cannot bear.the burden of himself. Bernard 
Shaw, sometimes smarty and cynical, said in a great 
and serious moment, “T tell you that as long as I can 
conceive something better than myself I cannot be 
easy unless I am striving to bring it into existence— 
or clearing the way for it.” Religion’s prime task is 
to “clear the way” for God to work in history through 
worshipful men and women. 
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But there is the pull in religion also, that which is 
outside of man. In nature we call it the fact of evolu- 
tion, a cosmic urge, an élan vital, the nisus; in religion 
we call it God. Halford Luccock was questioned one 
day by a student, who said, “Religion is all moonshine,” 
to which Luccock replied: “I agree. Have you ever 
been in Panama where the moonshine pulls up billions 
of tons of water at the time of a 22-foot tide? The 
moonshine shows the pull of another world, unseen but 
resistless in its force. Religion is like that; it is unseen 
but resistless in its pull.” 

Isaiah felt the pull when he said in the temple, “I 
saw the Lord high and lifted up.” Augustine under- 
stood this pull as he described it in his Confessions, 
“My heart is restless, O Lord, unless it rests in thee.” 
The mystic showed a keen insight into this upward 
urge as she told of her “flight of the alone to the 
Alone” where spirit touched Spirit. The gospel record 
gloriously expresses the constant pull of Christianity 
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as mediated on Jesus’ lips, “If I be lifted up I will draw 
all men unto me.” 

Jesus has been the perennial pull for members of 
the Christian faith. A glance at his life has made men 
restless to live life above the ordinary planes of exist- 
ence. The history of the Christian church has shown 
that, when the church has become involved in an over- 
stress of otherworldliness, sacerdotalism, or external 
authority, new leaders said, “Let us go back again 
to Jesus’ first principles as shown in the New Testa- 
ment.” 

H. G, Wells said of Jesus, “He is too big for our 
small hearts.” But it is this bigness of Jesus which 
keeps him the constant pull for most of us, who. echo 
the words of a modern Catholic mystic: “There are 
times when I feel like washing my hands of the whole 
concern of living. But, there is always that strange 
man upon his cross who pulls me back again and again 
and again!” 


The Expendables* 


Richard B. Gibbs 


Ye are not your own. For ye are bought with a price— 
I Cor. 6: 19, 20. / 


N a recent magazine were the words, “The war has 
brought a new term—‘The Expendables. They 


are the ones who man the posts of sacrifice to gain 


priceless time and perhaps victory for their forces. It 


is a new term, but an old experience in the history of 


mankind. Nearly all that we have of worth has been 
bought for us by expendables.” They have paid the 
price. Our freedoms, our rights, and yes, even our 
comforts, have been bought and paid for us. 

You and I sit in this church comfortably secure in 
the right to be here. No one is going to burst these 
doors and cart us off to dungeon, fire and sword. Yet 
the freedom to worship as we choose is a right for 
which men have paid with their lives. To take only 
one instance, there was Michael Servetus, a hot-headed 
man who, on fire with an idea, stormed around a hostile 
Europe until he literally caught fire at the stake. 
He was an expendable on the battlefield of religious 
freedom. 

Down through the ages men and women have 
braved death and ridicule in order to push back the 
forces of darkness. They bought for a price the right 
of you and me to worship as we choose. They bought 
with their lives the political freedoms of which we boast. 
The liberties we possess so easily were wrung from the 
reluctant hands of tyrants and written on Magna 
Chartas. with blood. 

One can’t help but marvel, not only at their courage 
but also at their patience and perseverance. There 
was Moses, waiting, not patiently perhaps, but waiting, 
for the great moment, the main chance. Years of 


*Sermon preached in Unity Church (Unitarian) , Brockton, 
Massachusetts. 


planning and persuading, waiting for the Pharaoh 
to weaken just for one moment. Suddenly it came! 
Pharaoh gives permission to take the Hebrews beyond 
the borders of Egypt. This is it! Quickly the word 
is passed around. No time for packing. No time to 
take the cattle. Hardly time to do more than shove 
into bags the little they can carry. Out into the night 
they go. Hurry, hurry, hurry, before Pharaoh changes 
his mind! Dawn finds them well across the frontier— 
and on their way to writing an epic in the history of 
man’s struggle for freedom. 

Men have died on the gallows, under torture, and 
on the battlefield in order that men might have the 
God-given right to rise from the chains that bound 
them. Such diverse characters as the hard-driving 
Moses and the gentle Jesus have in their way and day 
been on the frontiers of human betterment. Fighting 
for ignoble ends sometimes, and often blind themselves 
to the great stakes in the struggle, the world owes a 
debt to those who have stood fast and were expended 
in the great conflict of human ideas and aspirations. 

We can’t always read the price tag. We can’t 
always know if it was necessary. We can only wonder 
at the possibilities in the human soul. Was it necessary 
that Jesus go to a cross? Ah, who can say? This we 
know, and it is all we can know—he was expendable. 
He bought for a price the inclusion of the Sermon on 


‘the Mount in the great aspirations of mankind. A 


great price—a great goal. 

No! We cannot always know the cost which others’ 
have been willing to pay. How can we know what it 
meant to men and women to push out into the 
frontiers? That little band of Pilgrims slipping out 
of a harbor in England one day bound for the stormy 
Atlantic, heading for the “stern and rock-bound coast” 
of New England, how can we ever appreciate what it 
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cost them? As they died that first winter in Plymouth 
they were paying the price of manning the posts of 
sacrifice until the rest of humanity could catch up 
with them. 

Out on the frontiers the expendables have been 
a commonplace. They didn’t think of it that way. 
They were out there for more room, for new lands on 
which to begin again, or just there because something 
within said, Move! Get going! They purchased with 
shortened lives the lands that lay beyond the moun- 
tains. We speak of the Louisiana Purchase as costing 
us $15,000,000. Ah, but that was just money! The 
yeal price was paid. by those who dared a strange land, 
unknown dangers dnd hardships, and made it safe for 
the others to come. Every frontier has its sagas of 
heroes who by their lives purchased a breathing space 
while humanity caught up. 

There have been and will remain many kinds of 
frontiers. Take the frontier of ignorance. We cannot 
begin to enumerate the vast number of people who 
have given their lives battling on the outposts of 
ignorance and superstition. Science is dotted with 
martyrs who lost their lives at the hands of ignorant 
men or from the dangerous stuffs they handled. And 
that battle never ends. Walter Reed gave his life 
many years ago in the battle against malaria. Just the 
other day the War Department reported that fifty 
men had risked their lives in a deliberate exposure to 
malaria in the New Guinea jungles hoping to learn 
better ways of protecting men. No! The war against 
disease never ends! It claims its martyrs year in and 
year out in order that you and I may move toward 
that as yet unwritten claim, freedom from pain. 

The scholars! We don’t ordinarily think of them 
as risking their lives in their struggle against ignorance, 
yet who can say when undernourishment, weakened 
resistance, hostility, could not have taken the lives of 
men of letters? Learning has its expendables too. 
Horace Mann giving up a safe job to tackle the then 
thankless job of education. Driving himself night 
and day to put across the democratic idea of a common- 
school education, he toiled mightily for the basic right 
of all humanity—the right to self-improvement. What 
did it cost him? Who knows? This we know—on the 
same day that he was nominated for Governor of 
Massachusetts he was offered the presidency of Antioch 
College, and chose the college. 
laureate address at Antioch he said, “Be ashamed to 
die until you have won some victory for humanity.” 
Only an expendable could have dared to utter those 
words. 

Strange how we speak of paying for things we use 
when most of the precious things of life have been paid 
for by others. The financial slogan these days is, “Pay 
As You Go.” How do we do that? Take two contrasts. 
Millions of boys are paying on the battlefields—thou- 
- sands are paying in the camps for conscientious objec- 
tors. Dare we say one or the other is wrong? Dare 
we equate them? Dare we say what the price is to 
them or the gain to humanity? All over the world 
men and women and children are manning the posts 
of sacrifice, holding back darkness, gaining time for 
humanity to rally round, driven by what for want of 


In his last bacca-_ 
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a better name we call the sense of “oughtness”—that 
sense that enables.a man to do the thing he believes in, 
regardless of the cost to himself. There are expendables : 
in every camp. . 

Curiously enough, the expendables upon whom 
humanity has put its medals haven’t always been 
people who were rated very highly by. their con- 
temporaries. The foolish, the crackpots, the radicals 
in their day, may have been among the despised. 
(What good cometh‘ out of Galilee?) Yet time has 
sifted the wheat from the chaff and many of the 
reforms suggested have become part of the respectable 
Party platforms. Many a radical idea has become 
accepted matter-of-factly in later years. That is almost 
too trite to mention, except that it ought to put us on 
our guard against offhand condemnation of other 
people’s ideas. The expendables of humanity rather 
often have not been of our Party or our religion or of 
our standards. One could only shudder at the prospect 


_of leveling off truth and progress at any particular 


level. Thank goodness human progress is not all — 
bought and paid for! 

Today we are part of a world in turmoil. In that 
holocaust are men and women once again in the roles 
of expendables. In battle, in prison, in concentration 
camp, yes, even in libraries, men are in their way 
paying a price for some future gain to humanity. We 
can’t guess the measure of the price until years from 
now. All we can hope is that out of this suffering some- 
thing will emerge that will be worth the price. We dare 
not say the price is too little or too high—it is not for 
us to judge. But this we can be sure of, that inasmuch 
as all the worth-while things of life have been bought 
for us, mankind today is paying for its progress. 

There is only one way we can attempt repayment 
for the sacrifices of the expendables—that is by deter- 
mining that their price shall not be paid for shoddy 
goods. We must determine that they will not be 
cheated. We must believe and act on the belief 
that out of the sacrifice must come that “brave new 
world” for which men are so gallantly giving their 
lives. They are giving to the world again the meaning 
of Paul’s words, “Ye are not your own. For ye have 
been bought with a price.” 


He who takes the oath today to preserve, protect, 
and defend the Constitution of the United States only 
assumes the solemn obligation which every citizen... 
should share with him. The Constitution which pre- 


‘scribes his oath, my countrymen, is yours; the govern- 


ment you have chosen him to administer for a time is 
yours; the suffrage which executes the will of freemen 
is yours; the laws and the entire scheme of our civil 
rule, from the town meeting to the state capitals and 
the national capital,.is yours. . . . Nor is this all. 
Every citizen owes to the country a vigilant watch 
and close scrutiny of its public servants and a fair and 
reasonable estimate of their fidelity and usefulness. 
Thus is the people’s will impressed upon the whole 
framework of our civil polity . . . and this is the price 
of our liberty—Grover CiEvELAND, in his first 
maugural. 
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Postwar Education in Britain 


Gerard Priestley 


,URING the dark days of the German Blitz, the 
little people of Britain coined the phrase, “The 
Four Decencies:” In air-raid shelters, village pubs, 
factory forums and army barracks, men and women 
argued about decent jobs, decent houses, decent food 
and health and the opportunities in the postwar world 
for a decent education. The Beveridge Plan was one 
answer, and now there is another. 

In December, R. A. Butler presented to the British 
House of Commons a $400,000,000 education reform 
bill. A direct outgrowth of a White Paper published 
on July 16, 1943, the Bill drastically reconstructs and 
revolutionizes the entire educational system of England 
and Wales. The Bill, a ponderous volume of nine 
schedules and three clauses guarantees to every one of 
the 5,000,000 children of England and Wales “the 
birthright of a secondary school education.” The 
Christian World of London editorially comments on 
the Bill as follows. 


The first essential of a wisely self-governed democracy is— 
an educated democracy; and the new Bill provides for the 
greatest step forward towards that desideratum which has 
been taken since the Education Act of 1870. 


Until the Reform Bill of 1832, the British Gov- 
ernment took no interest in or responsibility for 
popular education in the British Isles. Schools 
for the children of the poor were either mere 
private adventure schools run for meager profit or 
schools controlled by the Established Church or 
organized by Nonconformists. Parliament occasionally 
gave grants to schools meeting simple tests of efficiency 
and, as the years passed, created the nucleus of an 
education office. In 1870, the Gladstone Liberal 
Government passed an act setting up school boards 
where the existing schools were thought inadequate 
by the local voters. However, over a great part of 
ural England, there were no school boards or board 
schools. The children of Nonconformists went to 
church schools, and those of Anglican parents to the 
Church of England “national” schools. 

Tn time, the financial condition of these so-called 
“Voluntary” schools became so bad that the Conserva- 
tive Government passed a great Education Act in 1902 
which enabled the current cost of these schools to be 
met out of local taxes, in exchange for the acceptance 
of some control by local bodies, such as the county 
councils. The 2,527 school boards were replaced by 
328 education authorities who were given power to 
establish secondary schools. And now, Britain’s new 
Education Bill raises the present Board of Education 
to the rank of a Ministry charged with the task of 
attaining “effective execution” of the new national 
education policy. 

The main reforms proposed by the Bill have been 
summarized by the London Times as follows: 


1. Improvement and extension of facilities for the welfare 
and education of children below the age of compulsory at- 
tendance in school (five years) by provision of nursery schools 
wherever needed. 


2. Completion of reorganization of the present public ele- 
mentary schools which began in 1927, so that well-designed 
and well-equipped primary schools are available for all children 
to the age of eleyen; and secondary schools, equally well 
designed and equipped with facilities for varied types of 
secondary education, for all children over that age. 


3. Raising the age of compulsory full-time school at- 
tendance from fourteen to fifteen by April 1, 1945—what the 
Times calls an audaciously early date—and a pledge to raise 


«the school leaving age to sixteen as soon as the Minister of 


Education deems it practicable. 


4. Amendment of existing law so as to: (a) Emphasize 
the position of religious instruction as an essential element of 
education and (b) enable schools provided by religious de- 
nominations and other voluntary bodies to play their part 
in proposed developments. 


5. Provision of adequate and properly co-ordinated facili- | 
ties for technical and adult education, including expansion of 
residential adult education. 


6. Expansion and improvement in various ways of exist- 
ing facilities for securing health and the physical well-being 
of children and young people. 


7. Introduction of a system of inspection and registration 
of all independent schools which cater to all children of com- 
pulsory school age. 


8. Adjustment of the system of local educational adminis- 
tration to a new educational layout by abolition of local 
education authorities responsible for elementary education 
only, and their incorporation in a system based on the delega- 
tion of powers by county authorities. 

9. Progressive decrease in the size of classes in primary 
schools. 


10. Abolition of “special place” examination by which 
present entry to secondary school is determined, and the 
adoption of arrangements based on school record, supple- 
mented where necessary by intelligence tests, for classification 
of children when they pass from primary to secondary school. 


11. Introduction of a common code of regulations applicable 
to secondary schools of all types framed so as to ensure that 
standards, accommodation and amenities generally are raised 
to the level of those existing secondary schools. 


12. Abolition of fees in all secondary schools maintained 
by public funds. 


13. Provision of three main types of secondary schools— 
grammar, technical and modern. 


14. Expansion of the Service of Youth, established in 1939, 
to improve facilities for social, educational and recreative 
activities for young people during their leisure hours. 

15. Improvements of facilities for enabling poor students 
to proceed to the Universities. (Sixty per cent of the students 
at Oxford and Cambridge receive scholarships, bursaries or 
financial aid of some kind. The per centage in the so-called 


provincial universities is even higher.) 


16. Reform of the present methods of recruiting and train- 
ing teachers. (Sir Arnold McNair, vice-chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool, is chairman of a government committee 
reviewing this problem.) 
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Such are the main reforms outlined in the new 
Education Bill to give the youth of Britain the oppor- 
tunity for a decent education in the World of To- 
morrow. Of special interest to the readers of this 
journal should be the renewed emphasis on the place 
of religious instruction in the school curriculum. It is 
recognized that all education must have a religious 
basis, for how can man bring moral order and decency 
into civilization unless he first knows the meaning of 
the great spiritual verities of life. 

It should be noted that independent and private 
schools also are affected by this new Bill. These 
schools are to be registered.and, where accommodations 
are inadequate and instruction inefficient, the Ministry 
of Education is empowered to deal with them accord- 
ingly. Medical care plus meals and milk, as well as 
some items of clothing, are to be provided for pupils in 
need. 

For many years, progressives in all political parties 


and walks of life have looked forward to the day when ° 


such a Bill would be written on the Statute Books of 
Westminster. The Government has stated that the 
purpose of the Bill is to secure for the children of 
Britain a happier childhood and a better start in life, 
to ensure a fuller measure of education and opportunity 
for young people, and to provide the means for all of 
‘developing various talents with which they are en- 
dowed, and so enriching the heritance of the country 
whose citizens they are. Surely, this is worth fighting 
for! 


MORE ABOUT A GOOD MINISTER 


Grorce E. Huntiry 


O REY. FRANCIS W. GIBBS, recently deceased, the 
Universalist Church owes an exceptional and permanent 
debt of gratitude. He had an exalted ideal for religious educa- 
tion and was a pioneer in the movement to raise the standards 
of our church schools. 

He served on the Sunday School Commission of the Gen- 
eral Convention that in the first decade of the present century 
rendered signal service both by criticism and by constructive 
suggestion. Associated with him were Dr. John Coleman 
Adams, of blessed memory, Rey. Carl F. Henry, Mrs. Caroline 
Clark Barney, Rev. Edward B. Saunders, Miss Mary Ballou 
and Miss Belle C. Davis. 

In 1913 he presided at the Utica meeting that was called 
to consider what the denomination could do for the develop- 
ment of efficient Sunday schools. The chairman of the Com- 
mission, Mr. Henry, having gone to Europe, Mr. Gibbs went 
to Utica with the instruction and the intention to head off any 
movement to form a national organization. None of the 
members of the Commission believed a new association to be 
necessary, nor did the officers of the General Convention, nor 
did ‘anyone else apparently except dear Marshall A. Brown, 
gentleman, who came on from Ohio. 

That was a meeting at which minds were changed radically, 
marvelously, and at which the General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation was decided upon by unanimous vote. Mr. Gibbs 
helped write the constitution, and he served as vice-president 
for fourteen years. Always he was an indefatigable worker, 
and always his counsel carried great weight with the officers 
of the growing organization. When, at last, he felt that he 
must retire from office, his associates called him “vice-presi- 
dent emeritus” and often turned to him for advice and en- 
couragement. 

The Association is especially indebted to him for two 
things. He suggested the circulation of the weekly worship 
services which for many years have been of vast assistance 
to the superintendents of our church schools. And he, with 
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Mr. Hempel, organized the first institute, worthy of the name, 
that was held at Ferry Beach. 

Over and over his fellow officers, who labored with him in 
days of great difficulty, have said of him, “Francis was al- 
ways true blue.” He was a good yoke-fellow when the roads 
were rough and the burdens were heavy. 


THE JAPANESE ATROCITIES 


HE release of the report on the atrocities which the Jap- 

anese have committed against British, American and 
Filipino prisoners has shocked the nation and brought the 
nature of the conflict, in which we are engaged, home to 
American citizens. It has helped us to understand what the 
people of Europe and China have been suffering for years. 
It has made us increasingly aware of the cruelty and bestiality 
which are loose in the world; though those who have followed 
previous reports knew something of the general nature of 
Japanese practices before this report was published. It must 
be mentioned, parenthetically, that the Germans have, accord- 
ing to all reports, followed the Geneva rules in their treatment 
of war prisoners. Their cruelties have been reserved for the 
citizens of occupied countries. 

It will not do to discredit the report of the atrocities by 
the cry of “propaganda.” The main facts of the report are 
certainly well attested, though it contains some statements, 
about the number who have died in camps for instance, which 
could hardly have been verified. We think it unfortunate that 
the Government released the report during the war loan 
drive; and believe that the use which newspapers made of it 
to stimulate the sale of bonds was even more unfortunate. 
Surely our support of the nation in this crisis ought to rest 
upon a more solid foundation than the passions of vindictive- 
ness which the report has aroused. But we cannot, for this 
reason, discredit the report as such. To do so would fall into 
the error of the illusionists before the war who sought to 
discredit every report of German cruelty toward helpless 
people. as “propaganda.” We must face the facts and know 
the abyss of inhumanity which has been opened in the mod- 
ern world. It is also important for us to know what our de- 
fenders in the Army and Navy are suffering in our behalf. 

The unjustified tendency to discredit the report as propa- 
ganda arises from the justified fear that it will aggravate the 
vindictive passions which wars always arouse. Let us by all 
means resist this vindictiveness without blinding our eyes to 
the true facts. Journalists and political leaders who draw 
wild conclusions from the report and declare that it proves 
the Japanese race to be subhuman (the usually sane Mayor 
La Guardia of New York has been particularly offensive in 
his remarks) are committing spiritual atrocities in their 
reaction to these physical cruelties. 

Though we do not have as many exemplars of the “other 
Japan” in our midst as we have of the “other Germany,” we 
fortunately have the testimony of our returned missionaries 
who have, with practical unanimity, given report of the 
kindness and himaneness of the great majority of the Jap- 
anese people, as distinguished from the calculated cruelty of 
the military leaders. It is well to remember also with what 
force and persuasiveness our recent ambassador to Japan, 
Mr. Grew, has made this distinction. We owe Mr. Grew a 
special word of gratitude, incidentally, for the sanity and 
discrimination of all his remarks upon the Japanese problem. 

While we have few articulate Japanese among us, it is 
well to remember that we do have a great number of Jap- 
anese-Americans who are. a proof of the falsity of all con- 
demnations of the Japanese as a race. Ninety per cent of these 
Japanese-Americans are loyal to our cause and are as shocked 
as we by the atrocity report. It is well to remember, moreover, 
that we can have no clear conscience in regard to our treat- 
ment of these fellow citizens of Japanese descent and that the 
virtual disinheritance and disfranchisement which they have 
suffered, because of an earlier hysteria against them on the 
West Coast, have been measurably increased by the new wave 
of vindictiveness which the atrocity report has unloosed. 
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These unhappy people, torn from their accustomed moor- 
ings, are painfully seeking new security in strange surround- 
ings. The churches have on the whole been especially active 
in lending them aid, But much remains to be done. The new 
liazards which they face by reason of this new hate propa- 
ganda ought to encourage us in the churches to redouble our 
efforts in their support. Let us give them every possible 
assistance in their search for a decent livelihood. No group 
in our country is more able and willing to justify such trust 
with an amiable and diligent adjustment to new tasks and 
responsibilities. 

On the West Coast, recently, an officer in our navy, a 
man of Christian conviction, challenged the hate campaign of 
the Hearst Press and asserted that the Navy would not treat 
its prisoners according to the standards suggested by Hearst 
as suitable for Americans of Japanese descent. Let the churches 
speak on this matter with courage and conviction and match 
words with deeds. 


Tt is foolish to deny obvious cruelties because we fear 


that to admit them will create hatred. It is also foolish to 
deny that cruelty does in fact create hatred among many 

' people, and that such hatred is usually directed indiscrim- 
inately against innocent and guilty alike. Let us not deny what 
is historically true; but let us not submit to what is spiritually 
false. We must be resolute in escaping the vicious circle in 
which cruelty begets cruelty and men create what they claim 
to abhor—Christianity and Crisis. 


AT JORDAN NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE 
Marcaret WINCHESTER 


NE very noticeable change has come to Jordan Neighbor- 
hood House, Suffolk, Va., during the last year. It has a 
new coat of paint, outside and inside. Rounding the corner 
at Tynes Street, one comes in view of a neat, light gray 
building, with a new sidewalk in process of being laid from 
the street to the front and side doors. 
: Mrs. Willis carries on the kindergarten in the two upper 
rooms, while Nurse Davis presides over the clinic in the large, 
light, clean room which once served as “chapel.” The clinic 
is a busy place, for there are frequently twenty patients 
during the afternoon. Nurse Davis gives a demonstration of 
some phase of child care, while the doctor gives examinations, 
and assisting nurses-in-training take records and tests. It is 
not unusual to have several trainees in attendance as part 
of their regular course in preparation for nursing. The Board 
of Health for the county considers this clinic one of the best 
run in the area. Nurse Davis was the first Negro public-health 
nurse in the state. é 

Fifty-five children are on the kindergarten roll in Mrs. 
Willis’ class—15 three-year-olds, 12 four-year-olds and 28 
five-year-olds. They are divided according to age. 

All the children gather at ten o’clock. After hanging up 
their wraps, and marking their lunch bags, they stand 
together and sing “Good morning,” and repeat their morning 
prayer. Some of their songs are very sweet, “A little star 
creeps over the hill,” “Good morning, merry sunshine,” “T’ll 
try to help.” Sometimes one child sings a solo, in clear true 
voice, while the others give him their best attention. Then 
singing, “Softly we will go to our work,” they take their 
places at tables for freehand drawing, story-talks and writing. 
These activities are varied during the week to include clay 
modeling, water-color painting, paper cutting, poster pasting. 
When playtime comes, on go the coats and hats as the 
children go out for fresh air on the playground. ; 

Next comes lunch. For this each child brings a sandwich 
and a cookie, and pays 5 cents for his small bottle of milk 
which he drinks through a straw. No one eats until all are 
served and grace is said together reverently, with heads bowed 
and eyes closed. Sometimes it is, “Thank you for the world 
so sweet, thank you for the food we eat”; sometimes, “Father, 
we thank thee.” When all have finished they form a little 
procession’ as each child deposits his paper napkin, crumbs 
carefully rolled inside, in the wastebasket. 
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Rest period finds all with eyes closed, and quiet reigns 
until they are wakened by a bell rung by one of the children, 
who sings, “Are you sleeping, Brother James? Morning bells 
are ringing.” Story hour, games, blocks, and beads follow until 
at two o’clock the children put on their wraps, have their 
closing prayer and song, and say “Good evenin’, Miss Annie,” 
as they depart with schoolbag, writing book and lunch box in 
hand, until another day. 

One evening a month finds a little gathering of parents. 
They tell about what the children say of kindergarten. One 
mother says her two play school all afternoon, duplicating the 
morning’s program, only one child is teacher. Another mother 
inquires what is wanted of an orange crate, and learns this 
is to be a future coat closet, when boxes enough have been 
brought in. They examine the tiny folding cots, sent by the 
Waltham church, and the soft warm quilts made by the 
ladies of another church. They look at the doll corner with 
its row of doll babies in beds, and the tiny table set with toy 
dishes. The teacher sings to them the new song the children 
learned for Christmas, “The Friendly Beasts,” as she shows 
them the little stable, the cow, the sheep, the donkey, and 
the figures. Each mother chooses a window for which at their 
next meeting she will make a new curtain. 

Down Tynes Street a few doors is another playground 
with swings and a slide. This is the Recreation Center for 
older boys and girls. Here a local committee has volunteered 
to keep the center open for game room, and later classes and 
clubs are to be organized. Classes in music and home econom- 
ics may be opened. An active committee is planning to open 
a library and reading room. Now there is none in the city. 

The people of Suffolk show real concern for serving the 
needs of Negro people through clinic, nursery and recreation 
center. The City Manager has co-operated in laying the side- 
walk, and the Child Care Committee is now in process of 
studying further needs of children and youth of the city. 

For Christmas the kindergarten children received several 
toys from Universalist church school children. Among them 
were a ringtoss game, and the game, “Pin the tail on the 
donkey.” These were very popular during game period, and 
each child had a turn. With their lunch they had a napkintful 
of candy, their “party” for the season. One of their favorite 
books was the picture book by Burdekin based on the poem, 
“A Child’s Grace,” which they often use for grace at morning 
lunch, and the pictures are all of children. In the front of the 
book was the name of the donor, Larry Asplind. It was fun 
telling them that I knew Larry, and they wanted to write 
and thank him for their new book. 


THE FLETCHER SCHOOL OF LAW AND DIPLOMACY 
Crcetia VANAUKEN 


URING ten of the gravest years of U. S. history, the 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, established on 
the Tufts campus in 1933, an institution unique among educa- 
tional institutions in America, has been functioning to train 
a carefully picked student body for well-informed and intelli- 
gent leadership in the international field. 

As it begins its second decade, the scope of its program has 
very definitely shifted. Ten years ago when the school was 
founded on the basis of a special bequest for the study of 
law and the relations of nations, its courses of study relating 
to current world conditions reflected the activities of nations 
endeavoring to achieve their aims by peaceful means. Today 
an appreciable part of its educational task is that of ex- 
amining available evidence and analyzing the forces and fac- 
tors which have given rise to World War Il. The chief em- 
phasis is to discover possible grounds for an improved world 
in the reconstruction period in the interests of promoting a 
lasting peace. 

A joint academic council from Tufts and Harvard com- 
prises the school’s governing board. President Leonard Car- 
michael of Tufts, President James B. Conant of Harvard, 

(Continued on page 183) 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


SOME FACTS ABOUT BELLE L. GORTON 


To rue Eprtor: 

Miss Belle L. Gorton died in Chicago on January 30 at the 
age of 86. . 

Born at Rock Island, Ill., the daughter of Truman and 
Elizabeth Searle Gorton, she was educated at “Harvard An- 
nex,” now Radcliffe College, then went to Chicago, which was 
her home for more than sixty years. During all that time she 
was a devoted member of the Universalist church, first at 
Englewood and on the: west -side, finally at St. Paul’s, which 
she attended faithfully each Sunday until illness made it im- 
possible. With boundless energy she served her church in 
many ways, and it stood high among her countless interests. 

Miss Gorton was one of Chicago’s first businesswomen, in 
a day when it took courage to enter the field. She was a 
journalist, a charter member of the Chicago Press Club, the 
author of several books, a writer of poetry and a composer 
of music. She was a partner in the publishing house of Searle 
and Gorton, and a pioneer in the advertising field. She de- 
lighted in travel and was foreign correspondent for several 
newspapers during her journeys to remote parts of the world. 
Miss Gorton was a founder of the Chicago Woman’s Club and 
a patron of music and art in the city. She was especially in- 
terested in youth problems and worked tirelessly for the De- 
tention Home which was established in connection yes the 
Juvenile Court. ? 

Two nephews and five nieces survive her. 

Funeral services were conducted by her minister, Rev. 
Donald K. Evans, and burial was in Oakwoods Cemetery, 
Chicago. 

Erne, CHAMBERLAIN PoRTER 
Sarasota, Fla. 


A CALL FOR “NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE” 


To THe Eprror: 

Please keep “Nature and Human Nature” coming. I send 
these to my nephew overseas. He is in the Army, and he 
delights in these articles. 

Dexia Wrcorr 
Laura, Ill. 


WANTS JESUS IN OUR SERMONS 


To THe Epritor: 

It is very encouraging to find quoted in the sermons 
preached by our ministers the “wonderful words of Jesus” 
spoken during the time he was living on the earth and ad- 
monishing the people “to repent” and “seek first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness.” Sermons lack something if 
Jesus is not the central theme. 

The words of Jesus make a sermon more appealing and 
more emphatic for the worshipers. They are a means of 
strengthening the belief and faith of his followers and those 
who are indifferent and falling behind in the way that ever 
leads upward and onward and nearer to God. 

I say most emphatically that this emphasis on Jesus is a 
requisite of the preaching that will uplift and bring salvation 
and holiness and happiness to the earnest and conscientious 
seekers after God, the Creator and Ruler of the universe. 
Preach Christ and him crucified, and the true mission of 
preaching will become clearer and save us all. In this way 
the church will become the fortress of spirituality. It will thus 
become a beacon, toward which to look for light and strength 
and peace. 

Christ is the hope of the world. 

Rayam 8. Moyer 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THANKS TO WOODROW WILSON 


To rue Eprror: 

The “Service of Dedication for Universalist Women” con- 
tains a responsive reading with a subscript of credit to Antiph- 
onal Readings for Free Worship, arranged by L. Griswold 
Williams. The pamphlet further states that permission for 
use was given the Universalist Publishing House. 

The reading is a direct quotation from the Second Inau- 
gural Address of Woodrow Wilson, except for the omission of 
two qualifying clauses in the sentence dealing with freedom, of 
the seas. i 

This information is given in the interest of complete accu-: 
racy and is not a criticism of the very fine service itself. 

Caru H. Orson 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

We likewise are grateful to Dr. Olson for calling attention. 
to this matter. 

Tus Eprror. 


THE NEED FOR CHAPLAINS 


To THe Eprror: 

Only by co-operation can the need for chaplains be filled. 
The several church executives in the New England area have: 
given the finest co-operation in the past three years in keeping 
the need before their constituents. This co-operation is deeply 
appreciated and this letter is intended to strengthen their 
appeal. The time has now come when individual assistance 
should be given by all clergymen in bringing the need to 
those who can respond. 

Word has come from the Chief of Chaplains that appoint- 
ments have been resumed in nearly all denominations, and 
that many more chaplains are urgently needed to fill the 
army quotas and provide religious ministration to all army 
personnel. The quota for New England is 214 new applications.. 

Applicants must be clergymen in the active ministry, have- 
attained their 24th.birthday and not passed their 50th birth- 
day, graduates either of accredited colleges or recognized. 
theological seminaries, ecclesiastically endorsed, and citizens- 
of either this country or some friendly or cobelligerent nation. 
They must have had from one to three years’ pastoral ex- 
perience as a minimum (college and seminary graduates, one- 
year; college graduates, two years; seminary graduates, three- 
years). They must be able to pass the army physical ex- 
amination for either general or limited service. 

Clergymen who qualify will be commissioned with the- 
rank, pay and allowances of first lieutenants ($3,411 per year,. 
if married; $2,245.50, if single), with opportunity for promo-- 
tion within a reasonable time. They are given a uniform al- 
lowance of $250 for initial equipment. Provision is also made- 
for transportation of household goods and dependents to some 
designated point where the family will be comfortable for “the- 
duration.” 

Financial security for the family in case of the death of the- 
husband and father can be secured through low-cost govern- 
ment insurance and eligibility to pensions and aid under the- 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Those eligible to apply are asked to consider this matter’ 
carefully in the same way that they would consider a call to- 
another field where a great need existed—prayerfully and 
honestly. In this time when men of all walks of life are being 
drafted, including married men and fathers, it would seem that 
the obligation to serve in the chaplaincy would be no less ur-. - 
gent to clergymen who have the right to choose for them-- 
selves than the duty of military service to those who by law 
are required to bear arms in the defense of their country. 

Chaplains do not bear arms. They are volunteers.- They- 
serve as ministers of religion. They are the friends and coun-- 
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selors of all members of their unit. They have the oppor- 
tunity to win entree to the counsels and confidence of ex- 
servicemen in postwar days. They have an unparalleled op- 
portunity to help service men and women to remain true to 
their religious faith and loyalty. 

The figures of one month alone show'the magnitude of this 
opportunity. In the month of December, 1943, the figures 
show that army chaplains conducted 140,015 religious services 
with an attendance of 9,506,220. There were 94,381 commun- 
ion and sacramental occasions with 1,536,839 participants. 
The chaplains reported 7,291,484 pastoral contacts and 101,- 
124 guardhouse and hospital visits, besides the distribution of 
Testaments and other activities. From 2,000 to 4,000 pro- 
fessions of religion, including adult baptism, are reported each 
month. No clergyman need be ashamed of being a chaplain 
in such a time as this. 

: Ernest L. Loomis 
Asst. Service Command Chaplain 
Boston, Mass. 


“BECAUSE IT WAS IN PRINT” 


To tHE Eprror: 

In my reading I came across the enclosed little article 
from the Board of Temperance (Methodist) , which, I think, 
is quite significant to our heritage, in that the Dr. Benjamin 
Rush mentioned was one of the stalwart Universalists in the 
Revolutionary War era. I hope that it will be printed in full, 
because the same evil which prevailed in Dr. Rush’s day, and 
which he challenged: so successfully, is even more prevalent 
today. It is a splendid illustration of the immortal saying, 
“The pen is mightier than the sword,” providing, of course, 
that the cause which the pen espouses is just and right 

Henry H. Scuooitry 
Providence, R. TI. 


The article follows: 
Because It Was in Print 


The probabilities are that a pamphlet written by Benjamin 
Rush for the purpose of helping to stem the tide of use of 
distilled liquor among the soldiers of the Revolution had 
infinitely more to do with the success of George Washington's 
army, after it had appeared to be an almost hopeless prospect, 
than any other single factor. If Dr. Rush had stood before 
all the American armies in the Revolution, with all the civil- 
ians that could have been got together, and delivered that 
address, for the most part it would have died before the next 
generation came into power. By virtue of being in print it 
has influenced not a few people who heard it when it was 
new, but millions upon millions who have received that mes- 
sage during the century and a half since then. —Voice of the 
Board of Temperance of the Methodist Church. 


A CORRECTION AND A FRIENDLY COMMENT 


To THe Eprror: 

Thank you very much for sending me marked copies of 
your issue for February 19, in which you reprinted an article 
by me on how to deal with Japan after the war. 

I am writing to call attention to a’ typographical error in 
line 9, column 2, page 112. The sentence should read, “The 
Japanese people can not escape suffering for the errors and 
crimes of the government they chose or tolerated.” Unfor- 
tunately the not was omitted. 

May I commend you for the editorial, “Japanese Atroci- 
ties,” and also for the statement by Stanley Manning on page 
115; 

I returned from China after my medical work was practi- 
cally closed down by the Japanese in the summer of 1938, to 
spend two years going up and down the country trying to 
awaken people to the situation developing in the Far East. 
Most people insisted either that the reports of Japan’s activi- 
ties and programs were just “atrocity stories,” or that, if the 
stories were true, then the Japanese were just beasts. Neither 
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of those was the true explanation. The stories were true, but 
it was not because the Japanese were congenital beasts. 

I tried to set forth last spring in the House of Representa- 
tives what I became convinced from personal observation was 
the true explanation, as I had to more than 1,400 audiences in 
the preceding years. I am enclosing a reprint of it thinking 
you may be interested in having this confirmation of your 


own views. 
Water H. Jupp 


House of Representatives, Washington 


THE FLETCHER SCHOOL OF LAW AND DIPLOMACY 
(Continued from page 181) 


Dean James M. Landis of Harvard Law School, Dean 
John H. Williams of the Harvard Graduate School of Public 
Administration, and Dean Halford L. Hoskins, former head of 
the Tufts history department, who since the founding of the 
school has been its dean, are members of this council. 

Advice on technical matters and assistance in maintain- 
ing liaison with the practical needs of a rapidly changing 
world are given by a notable board of counselors, whose 
members are experienced in the fields of thought and activity 
represented by the school. These counselors are Dr. Dave 
H. Morris, chairman, former ambassador to Belgium; Chris- 
tian A. Herter, member of Congress from Massachusetts; 
William Phillips, former ambassador to Italy; President Henry 
M. Wriston of Brown University; and Dr. Joseph M. Grew, 
former ambassador to Japan, who was appointed last June 
to succeed the late J. Pierrepont Moffat. 

The Fletcher School is not a large one, and its impor- 
tance is measured not by the size of its enrollment but by the 
caliber and achievements of its alumni group, by the dem- 
onstrated value of its highly specialized program, and by its 
unusually distinguished faculty and group of lecturers who 
are internationally known experts in the field of foreign af- 
fairs. The only other school in the world developed along at 
all similar lines is the London School of Economics and Politi- 
cal Science. 

Students are selectively chosen for their intelligence, char- 
acter, and previous scholastic: record in the field of history, 
politics, economics and modern languages. They are drawn 
from graduates of leading colleges and universities in the 
United States and_ from abroad. 

Under the plan of arrangement, the appropriate faculties 
of both Harvard and Tufts are utilized by the school. Stu- 
dents may take approved courses in the graduate department 
of Harvard without charge as part of their regular programs 
of study. Reciprocal privileges are also extended to Harvard 
graduate students, thus amplifying curricular offerings of both 
institutions. 

Among the most outstanding features of the Fletcher 
School are the seminars given in fields of current interest and 
concern, which the entire student body is free to attend. Visit- 
ing experts who can speak from firsthand experience co-operate 
in conducting these seminars. 

Of its total group of nearly 300 alumni, a large majority 
are scattered widely in foreign countries as officers in the 
United States Foreign Service and as representatives of busi- 
ness and banking corporations. At home they have won posts 


_ in various departments of the Federal Administration, partic- 


ularly in those branches concerned with the war effort. Others 
are employed by commercial concerns having interests abroad 
or serve as members of research organizations and on college 
and university faculties. Some are serving as journalistic 
experts on foreign affairs. There are 106, more than one third 
of the alumni body, now serving in the armed forces. 

While exigencies of war have in some measure affected 
the normal activities of the Fletcher School, this Tufts grad- 
uate school starts its second decade with its essential pro- 
gram intact, Dean Hoskins reports. Certain phases of the 
present program indeed constitute a definite part of the war 
effort. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


A Good Church School 


1. Has Adequate Worship 


A suitable place for the service 
Clean — orderly — attractive 
Worship center of interest to age groups 
A service which has“meaning and value to the worshipers 
A sympathetic and understanding leader 
Frequent evaluation of the worship experiences to 
learn pupil’s reaction. (Does worship “carry over” 
into daily living, help determine feelings, attitudes, 
behavior, etc.?) 
2. Develops Christian Fellowship 
Officers and teachers who feel a sense of oneness, who 
enjoy working together 
A good pupil-teacher relationship 
Occasional participation of all age groups in a church- 
school event 
Some opportunity for the school to sense its relation to 
the church: 
attending a service for all ages, sharing in a “total 
church” service project, helping with Every Member 
Canvass, enjoying church family night 
3. Provides Suitable Courses’ of Study 
A general plan of work to be covered during church-school 
years 
Courses and units carefully chosen by persons qualified 
to judge the merits of materials for children and youth 
Regular evaluation of courses being used (are their aims 
being realized individually and within the group?) 
A permanent record card on which is noted each year 
the courses or units studied by each pupil 
4. Has Social Concern and Outreach 
Growth among teachers and pupils in understanding 
people of other racial and religious backgrounds 
Active participation in projects to further acquaintance 
with near-by and distant groups 
Support of denominational and other enterprises working 
for universal good will and brotherhood 
5. Is Part of the Church 
Not a “separate” organization independently running its 
own affairs 
Concern of the church for its school apparent to pupils in 
the leadership provided, financial support of its pro- 
gram, etc. 
Growing understanding of and loyalty to church on part 
of pupils 
Weekly offering of money to the church rather than 
school ; 
Representation on church Board of Trustees through 
chairman of Religious Education Committee 
6. Develops Leadership 
A workable plan for selecting and equipping teachers 
and other leaders 
Provision of magazines, books and other necessary. tools 
for teacher-learning and growth 


Attendance at monthly workers’ conferences, community 
leadership schools and summer institutes encouraged 


7. Is Well Administered 


Growing recognition of the value of an active Committee 
of Religious Education in guiding the church school 
Officers who know what they are supposed to do, and 

who do it, enthusiastically and efficiently 


Long-range planning of school programs and activities 


Accurate and careful records of all that the school pians 
and does ; 


Following up of absentees 


Attendance, offerings, etc., tabulated and all information 
readily available 


8. Has Necessary Space and Equipment 


Church school rooms — well lighted, well ventilated, clean, 
orderly, attractive 


Furniture suited te children’s needs 
Equipment and supplies for pupils (also storage shelves) : 
Properties for worship, suitable hymnals, source books, 


pictures, maps for older pupils, materials for creative 
activities, etc., etc. 


9. Is in Touch with Parents 


Parents know through an annual statement or prospectus 
what. the church school seeks to do with and for their 
children, and why 


Provision made for through-the-year contacts—letters 
to parents, parents’ bookshelf, occasional church family 
night, parents’ class, etc. 


An active Nursery Roll with a superintendent constantly 
in touch with parents of youngest children. 


Caption and first eight headings suggested by a brief 
chart in the December, 1943, Educational Reporter. 


YOUR GIF T TO THE UNIFIED APPEAL 


As explained on this page in the last issue of Tue Curis- 
TIAN Luaper, individual gifts, formerly made direct to the 
General Sunday School Association, are to be made this year 
to the Universalist Church of America, to be applied to the 
Unified Appeal. The request, too, is for larger gifts. 

The reason for this is a simple one. It is impossible to do, 
on present income, what needs to be done to help Universalist 
church schools the country over to become the effective units 
within their churches which they should be. Though staff 
members give tirelessly of time and thought, their work is 
daily limited through lack of funds. This is truer than ever 
in these war years when the church denominationally, as well 
as locally, should bé more active than ever, with parents, 
with children and with youth. A 

Yes, you can help to change this. A still larger gift this 
year, if you have given before; a generous gift if you are just 
beginning to co-operate financially with your church. 


Religion is not a hard thing to which but few can attain. 
Religion is a much broader matter than many people think 
it. It is the daily living of life as a partner with God in 
working for the things that universal good will points to: 
the things which therefore ought to be. If life comes from 
God, if life is lived and must be lived in God, then daily 
life can be a religious act—and should be, in reality, the high- 
est and truest religious act—Winfred Rhoades. 
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Our Library Desk 


Gop’s Dreams. By Thomas Curtis Clark. 
Willett Clark. $2.00. 


Twenty-five years ago Thomas Curtis 
Clark wrote ‘a. poem which he called 
“God's Dreams.” It serves as the title 
poem of a recent collection of his verse. 
In its truth and timeliness it strikes 
the keynote of the subsequent work this 
book contains. 

Primarily these are poems of vision, 
the portrayal of a world in which greed 
_ is abolished, where men are no longer 

exploited for selfish ends and where, in 
mutual love and understanding, they will 
live in peace as brothers. So sure is he, 
after World War I, that war will never 
be resorted to again for the. settlement 
of difficulties that he writes: 


War's bitter tale is told. 
Reason has brought release. 


« His dedication of self to the cause of 
peace motivates all his work and we 
suffer with him the feeling of utter de- 
spair at the recurrence of war: 


Mankind is massed to kill, for hate is 
king. 

Though gardens wake to life—this is not 
spring. 


There is an inkling of a sense of 
futility in some of his later poems, but 
_ the dream will not down; this’ war is 
a dreadful task we must perform that 
we may more quickly return to the dream 
of peace. After all, is it not the poet’s 
part to voice ideals, “to pursue bright 
beauty’s gleam amid the ugliness of 
things that are”? 

This collection is notable for its af- 
firmation of a positive faith unclouded 
by dogma, untroubled by doubt, simple 
in creed. His whole belief is summed 
up in the fine sonnet beginning: 


Oh that some spirit might in us renew 
The dream that raised Old England from 
the slime. 


His conception of God is of one who 
“his labors but begun toils evermore 
with power unspent.” For him the high- 
est expression of worship is found in 
service to humanity. Jesus is a living 
presence, the healer of sick souls, cham- 
pion of the oppressed, friend of man- 
kind. 

There are poems of a more personal 
nature expressive of the writer’s inner 
serenity, his philosophy of life, the deep 
resources he has within himself when the 
cause he has worked for seems to face 
defeat. “Take time to live, for life has 
much to give,” he says. In the quiet 
beauty of countryside and garden, the 
‘companionship of books and friends, the 
simple, healthy life of home, he can find 
God and a peace of mind the distrac- 
tions and strains of the city would 
destroy. There is a quiet sense of humor 


in some of these verses and a depth 


’ of understanding in such poems as 


“Knowledge” and “Journey,” where he 
speaks for every human heart. when he 
tells of the arrival at that place “where 
life lets go and life at last is born.” 

It is hard to defeat the human spirit 
and the idealist is not easily discouraged. 


Perhaps some dream 
That we have dared 
Will span the years 


he concludes, and so, as he began, he ends 
on a note of affirmation, and the dream 
of peace and brotherhood—God’s dream 
—reasserts itself. 


Una W. Harsen 


Tue Secret oF Soviet Srrenctu. By 
Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Canter- 
bury. International Publishers, New 
York. Cloth, $1.50; paper, 35 cents. 


In a day when “the fact of Russia” 
has come to dominate the European 
scene and, in increasmg measure, the 
mind of the entire world, men must have 
access to something more than the count- 
less critiques which seek to bury the 
Russian achievement beneath a mass of 
distortion. This need for a positive 
approach to the Soviet system is quite 
adequately met in this volume by the 
Dean of Canterbury. 

The Secret of Soviet Strength dis- 
cusses the Russian achievement, first, in 
terms of its economic and industrial ad- 
vance since the revolution, and then pro- 
ceeds to deal with the more intangible 
achievements in the realm of its cultural 
advance. 

To the Western mind, so accustomed 
to industrial and technological advances, 
the Russian achievement is the more 


astounding, since within the brief period 


of two decades it has already surpassed 
much that the capitalist world required 
many decades to accomplish. And blessed 
with the philosophy of a planned life and 
a shared life, the Russian people have 
in this same period acquired advantages 
in life that the capitalist world still 
posits as “future possibilities.” To one 
acquainted with the contemporary con- 
troversy about “socialized medicine,” 
for example, the story of the Russian 
achievement in the field of medical care 
is something to ponder well. 

Religion has perhaps been the focal 
point of most controversy regarding the 
Soviet system. Dean Johnson reviews 
in the second part of his, book the his- 
torical background of the religious scene 
in Russia, and proceeds to outline “the 
road to religion” which Russia has opened 
up before all the world. “The disin- 
terested Communist has recaptured much 


of the power of living as part of the 
whole of things. He sees purpose run- 
ing as a golden thread through the. whole 
story of life as it evolves on this planet. 
He has faith in the power which deter- 
mines the destiny of mankind. He 
feels himself to be an instrument in the 
hands of a power which is not unfriendly, 
and which is here and now achieving its 
purpose of creating a universal brother- 
hood, a classless society. To believe 
that and to live by it is to have re- 
covered much of the core of a real 
belief in God.” 

Christian churchmen should read The 
Secret of Soviet Strength. When the 
Christian church is concerned about its 
place in a world of crisis, not a few 
helps can be gained from knowledge 
about what the “atheistic Communists” 
have done and are doing to attain the 
good life. 

Carteton M. FisHer 


Tue Wortp’s Great Sermons. Edited 
by S. E. Frost. Halcyon House. $1.98. 


More than half the material in this 
book is taken from preachers since Drum- 
mond, who died in 1897. The title would 
hardly suggest this. 

The first “sermon” is by Jesus, whom 
the introductory note describes as “the 
greatest of all preachers.” Pieces from 
Tertullian and Cyprian exhaust the Ante- 
Nicaeans. After Augustine there is a 
gap of seven centuries to Abelard, and 
between Abelard and Luther only Ber- 
nard, Francis and Wycliffe. 

There is nothing from Channing or 
Parker, from Martineau or Thom; 
nothing from Winchester or Ballou, from 
Whittemore or Chapin. 

Included, possibly entire, is a sermon 
to boys by L. P. Jacks, and “The Faith 
of Humanism” by Curtis Reese. The 
Unitarian affiliation of neither of these 
two is mentioned in their introductory 
notes; Reese, in fact, is represented as 
a Baptist. 

The chief guile of the compiler is in 
not including omission marks. Of what 
homiletic value can pieces be which are 
called “sermons” but which are only 
pieces of sermons? Who ever heard of 
Spurgeon preaching a sermon of only 
two pages in length? Yet the introduc- 
tory note reads: “This example of his 
sermons...” 

This book may be of use to those who 
want a quick sampling of 101 preach- 
ers. Then the index includes subjects. 
To try out the index I picked on “Justice 
86.” Upon turning to page 86 all that 
appears on justice is in a sentence which 
refers to God delaying his judgment! 


Rowtanp GRAy-SMITH 
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Risinc Asove Coutor. Edited by Philip 
Henry Lotz. Creative Personalities, 
Volume 5. The Association Press and 
Revell. $1.50. 


This little volume in the Creative Per- 
sonalities Series deals with the problem 
of the Negro minority by presenting biog- 
raphies of outstanding Negroes. Its 
purpose is to “cultivate a better under- 
standing between the white and Negro 
races, and to promote a finer apprecia- 
tion of the Negro and his contribution 
to American life and civilization.” Con- 
taining biographies of. such Negroes as 
George Washington Carver, Marian An- 
derson, Booker T. Washington, and Paul 
Laurence Dunbar (to.mention only a 
few), it would serve to introduce the 
junior-high-school group of any church 
school to some of the problems of the 
Negro. i 

It is the feeling of this reviewer that 
it would not serve as more than an in- 
troduction to the problem, and could 
probably best be used for biographical 
reports to be given by the members of 
the group. Although questions for dis- 
cussion are appended to each biography, 
they are somewhat superficial, and when 
“projects” are suggested there is not 
enough help given for carrying them out. 
For instance, after the biography of 
Marian Anderson (and why here one 
would ask?) the suggested project is to 
find “evidence . . . regarding the relative 
level of intelligence of the Negro race by 
comparing the I.Q.’s of Negro children 
with those of the white and other races.” 
Material for such a project (of dubious 
value anyway) is buried in inaccessible 
scientific journals and would be of little 
interest to the group in any event. 


But, if a group is thinking of seriously 
studying the Negro problem of its local 
community, and the leader desires to 
arouse real interest on the part of the 
young people, these biographies will 
prove stimulating. 

Dorotuy TipEN SporrL 


Tue Creative DeELiveryY oF SERMONS. 
By Robert White Kirkpatrick. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 


To the preacher who is satisfied with 
his own sermons the good angels cry, 
“Beware! Beware!” To the one who is 
content with his own delivery they ery, 
“Awake! Awake!” To the one who does 
not seek constant self-development, read- 
ing good books, applying their wise sug- 
gestions and praying mightily, they ery, 
“Raca! Raca!” A young minister came 
sorrowfully to Edward Everett Hale and 
said, “Doctor, I do not feel adequate for 
my tasks.” And the great man, then at 
the summit of his powers, replied, “And 
neither do I for mine.” 

Dr. Kirkpatrick has written a book 
that ought to be helpful to any minister 
who is blessed with combined humility 


and ambition. Being at once an active 
pastor and a teacher of public speech, 
he is well qualified to judge of the prac- 
ticability of his own theories. 

He teaches that successful delivery is 
not artificial or superficial, but is the ex- 
pression (the pressing forth) of vivid 
and vital thought for the benefit of those 
who listen. Here he is in perfect agree- 
ment with Dr: Charles Wesley Emerson, 
who always emphasized that all true 
oratory must be from “the mind side.” 
There must be intense desire to convey 
some truth of vast importance. 


The author calls for vivifying use of 
the imagination, creative for both the 
speaker and his hearers. The counsel is 
like that which would be given to an 
actor or a storyteller, but is applied on 
the moral and spiritual planes. 


The book presents elaborate directions 
for this use of the developed imagination, 
and it has a section upon the care and 
use of the physical body. 

There are three dangers. One is that 
the reader will become confused and 
weary with the minutiae of the technique. 
Another is that in the constant effort 
to avoid self-consciousness the preacher 
will become all the more self-conscious. 
A third—known, alas, to all who try to 
write helpful books for their fellow minis- 
ters—is that the readers will give quick 
and enthusiastic assent to the author’s 
words and then, in the multiplicity of 
committee meetings, pastoral calls and 
family duties, will straightway forget 
what manner of men they are and post- 
pone improvement until some more con- 
venient season. 


But Dr. Ralph W. Sockman says that 
this volume will be beneficial beyond 
measure. And Dr. Sockman is an able 
gentleman. 

Grorcs E. Huntiey 


Gop anp Turse Times. By Howard J. 
Chidley. Revell. $1.50. 


Here are fifteen sermons vital and 
overflowing with the power of a vigor- 
ous personality. The book is the man, 
as we who know Chidley and his impul- 
sive forthrightness will gladly agree. That 
he has read widely, if browsingly, from 
Marcus Aurelius and the Venerable Bede 
to Hans Zinsser and Thornton Wilder, 
is obvious on every page; and while he 
quotes poetry often, he Jeans, I gather, 
more lovingly toward prose, and inserts 
longer passages of it than most of us are 
accustomed to do—from two thirds of 
a page to a whole page at a time! His 
method in sermonizing is what the old 
rhetorics would call “loose.” It isn’t 
that he wanders, letting the text be a 
mere starting point. Each discourse has 
its rugged underlying unity, but it does 
not hesitate to run up bypaths briefly 
as it goes toward its general objective. 
Some of his titles are excellent in their 
newness and striking sound, as: “A Boy 
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Called Remnant” (Isa. 7:3), “A Parade 
That Petered Out” (for Palm Sunday), 
“God and the Man in the Derby Hat” 
(1: Cor. 1:26) . 

Those who attend ministerial clubs and 
discussion groups (and what minister 
about ‘Boston does not?) will be inter- 
ested in an unvarnished opinion of the 
after-paper comments: 


“TI belong [he reports in a “Sermon to- 


Young People”] to the oldest ministers’ 
club in New England. We take ourselves 
very seriously. We meet monthly and 
listen to a learned paper.on some ab- 
stract subject: We then discuss the 
paper. There comes the rub. Perhaps 
the paper is on, we'll say, “The Psycho- 
physical Parallelism of Barachousi.’ We 
don’t know who Barachousi is, except 
that he is not a new brand of cheese. 
But do we admit our ignorance? Not 
for a moment.” 


For those interested (I was very much 
so) there is more in this vein on pages 
72 and 73 of the book. It is extreme, 
even unjust, but the outburst is so echt- 
Chidley in its sincerity and hatred of 
sham. And if it displays the man’s 
deep-rooted and characteristic distrust of 
scholarship, as I think it does, we can 
even condone that as but the shadow- 
side of his sturdy practical-man attitude, 
and love him for the man he is and what 
he is accomplishing. 

Joun E. LeBosqurr 


Curist1AN Brnaviour. By C. 8. Lewis. 
Macmillan. $1.00. 


There seem to be decided advantages 
in being an amateur rather than a pro- 
fessional in the fields of theology and 
morals. At any rate, this holds good 
of the output of the author of The 
Screwtape Letters in series after series 
of broadcasts, later printed, as in this 
case, in sparkling little books (only 
seventy pages in this one). The dis- 
cussion here of Christian morals, deftly 
tied in with our Christian beliefs (God 
and Immortality) , goes into a surprising 
amount of racy detail, considéring the 
smallness of the canvas. And it is all so 
clearly and stimulatingly put that this 
reviewer does not balk at a veritable 
bromide, wz., I suggest and urge that 
every minister be sure to read it. 


Joun E. LeBosquer 
° 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Deliverance and Other Poems. By . 


Leslie Clare Manchester. Published by 
the author at Cassadaga, Fla. Twenty- 
five cents. 

Be Ye Comforted—a book of com- 
fort compiled by S. Burman Long, con- 
taining poems and prose selections with 
prayers. The Meador Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston. Twenty-five cents. 


~~ 
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_ Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


DEDICATION DAY REPORT Z 


One hundred twenty-four local groups 
d one: state association united in the 
tenth annual service of dedication held 
either on Ash Wednesday or at some 


other time during the opening week of 


the Lenten season. 


The custom of setting aside a special 
hour for the dedication and rededication 
‘of churchwomen to the tasks which fall 
peculiarly to them has become an impor- 
tant factor in the program of the Associa- 
tion of*Universalist Women and in the 


life of the church. 


This year the theme, “Building for 
Peace,” was particularly timely, and the 
service won favorable comment from the 
participants. 

The following list of parishes in which 
the service was used this year is compiled 
on the basis of the orders received in the 
Executive Office for copies to be sent di- 
rectly into the parish. There may have 
been other participating groups of which 
there is no record, and, as last year, some 
groups may have planned a local service. 
The following figures indicate the use of 
the service prepared by the committee 

_of women from New Hampshire for 1944: 


Alabama. Brewton and Camp Hill. 


California. Los Angeles, Pasadena and 
Santa Paula. 


Connecticut. Bridgeport, Danbury, 
-Hartford, Meriden, New Haven, Stafford, 
and Stamford. 


District of Columbia. Washington. 

Florida. St. Petersburg. 

Georgia. Winder. 

Illinois. Chicago, Clinton, Elgin, Hut- 
sonville, Oak Park,, Péoria, Stockton and 
Urbana. 


Indiana. Muncie, Oaklandon and Rich- 
mond. 


Towa. Waterloo and Webster City. 


Maine. Auburn, Augusta, Bangor, 
Canton, Dover-Foxcroft, Gardiner, Guil- 
ford, Livermore Falls, Oakfield, Oakland, 
Pittsfield, Portland (Congress Square) , 
Rockland, Rumford, Turner Center, 
Waterville, Westbrook and West Paris. 


Massachusetts. Arlington, North At- 
tleboro, Beverly, Cambridge, Foxboro, 
Framingham, Gloucester, Grove Hall, 
Haverhill, Lowell, Lynn, Malden, Mar!l- 
boro, Medford (First) , Milford, Monson, 
Orange, Palmer, Quincy, Salem, Somer- 
ville (West), Southbridge, Stoughton, 
Taunton, Wakefield, Weymouth (First) , 
Weymouth (North) , Weymouth 
(South) , Worcester (First) and Worces- 
ter (All Souls). ’ 


Michigan. Concord and Detroit. 


Minnesota. , Rochester. 
Ellisville. 

New Hampshire. Claremont, Concord, 
Dover, Manchester, Nashua, Portsmouth 
and Woodsville. 

New York. Albion, Auburn, Bemus 
Point, Binghamton, Canandaigua, Cen- 
tral Square, Cortland, Dolgeville, Floral 
Park, Fort Plain, Hornell, Little Falls, 
Mount Vernon, Perry, Rochester, Syra- 
cuse and Watertown. 

North Carolina. Canton, Clinton, 
Kinston, Outlaw’s Bridge and Rocky 
Mount. 

Ohio. Akron, Attica, Cincinnati, El- 
dorado and Woodstock. 

Pennsylvania. Brooklyn, Philadelphia 
(Restoration) and Reading. 

Rhode Island. State Meeting 


Woonsocket. 
Vermont. Barre and Rutland. 


Wisconsin. Mukwonago, Stoughton 
and Wausau. 


Province of Ontario. Olinda. 


Mississippi. 


and 


TITHING—AN OLD LAW 
WITH A NEW URGE 


Nearly twenty-five years ago Mrs. 
Theresa Homet Patterson wrote a little 
tract which the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association of the Universalist 
Church published and distributed in 
large numbers. The title of this tract 
was, Tithing—An Old Law with a New 
Urge. What Mrs. Patterson wrote in 
1921 is equally as true and as pertinent 
today as we look ahead hopefully to a 
security in which the church may pursue 
its program of spiritual and moral recon- 
struction in the postwar world. 

These are some of Mrs. Patterson’s 
words: 

“Our church is almost a stranger to the 
system of tithing. We have gone on the 
plan of ‘every man according as he pur- 


poseth in his heart.’ Paul never intended - 


to relieve us of responsibility when he 
said that, but he knew that to give 
prudgingly brought neither blessing to 


' the giver nor pleasure to God... . If 


John Murray could have’ established 
tithing as a part of the new faith, it 
might have encircled the globe. 

“Tithing would pay our ministers a 
salary that would keep them in the min- 
istry, and would muster new recruits. It 
would do the things our missions need, 
and a thousand things we have hoped 
our church could do. . . . 

“To accept stewardship and respond 
to tithing, which is systematic and pro- 
portionate giving, would be to see our 


church activities rolling so fast that we 
could hardly keep up with them.” 

Systematic giving to the church and to 
the work of its auxiliaries would be an 
individual’s best pledge to his or her 
belief that in the church lies the hope 
of the future. We express that hope 
glibly with both tongue and pen, but 
somewhere in the Good Book it is re- 
corded: “By their fruits ye shall know 
them,” and again, “But faith without 
works is dead being alone.” 


MISS FOLSOM 
IN THE FIELD 


Miss Ida M. Folsom, executive director 
of the Association of Universalist 
Women, was in Worcester, Mass., on 
Monday, February 21, and participated 
in the Churchmanship Institute which 
was held at the First Universalist church 
there. She was in Haverhill, Mass., on 
the evening of Ash Wednesday, and par- 
ticipated in the Service of Dedication; in 
Manchester, N. H., on Sunday, the 27th, 
delivered the morning address in con- 
nection with the observance of Dedica- 
tion Day, and was the guest of the 
Manchester Universalist women in the 
afternoon at a delightful tea and_ in- 
formal conference at the home of Rev. 
and Mrs. Sidney J. Willis. On March 1 
and 2, Miss Folsom was in Vermont. She 
visited and spoke before the women’s 
groups in the parishes in Chester and 
Springfield, and also attended a union 
service in the United Church (Univer- 
salist, Congregational and Methodist) 
at Bellows Falls. 


A FRIENDLY HAND 

In the days to come, increasing num- 
bers of foreign students will be study- 
ing in America’s colleges and universities. 
Most of them will be here for postgrad- 
uate work. Of course, we will extend 
to them a friendly hand and show them 
whatever is best in our American life. 
But their presence here is of greater sig- 
nificance than this to the Christian move- 
ment overseas. We must take them into 
our planning and challenge them to give 
their lives to Christian work not only in 
their homelands but elsewhere, and thus 
open up a new era in the universal mis- 
sion of the Christian church—Dr. Raupxu 
E. Dirrenvorrer, from an address de- 
livered at the Jubilee Meeting of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America. 


There is nothing that makes men rich 
and strong but that which they carry in- 
side them. Wealth is of the heart, not of 
the hand. r 

Joun Miton 
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MRS. HERSEY HONORED 


A luncheon in honor of Mrs. Benjamin 
B. Hersey, wife of. the newly installed 
minister of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York City, was given at 
the church on March 1 by the Ta Kala 
Society. Spring flowers were used in 
decorating the parish hall for the oc- 
casion, and sixty members and guests 
of Ta Kala attended« Mrs. Samuel R. 
Eves, president of the Society, weleomed 
the guests in behalf of Ta Kala, and 
following the luncheon the guest of honor 
spoke briefly on the importance of the 
church in the world today. 


The speaker for the occasion was Miss 
Alice Boring of New York, formerly a 
member of the faculty of Yinching Col- 
lege in China. After two years of intern- 
ment in China as an enemy alien, Miss 
Boring was repatriated, returning to this 
country on the Gripsholm in December. 
Having lived and taught in China for 
the past twenty years, Miss Boring’s 
love and regard for that country are 
very great, and her account of her ex- 
periences both before and after Pearl 
Harbor was extremely interesting. Miss 
Nancy Baskerville entertained with vocal 
selections, accompanied by Miss Grace 
Adams Kelley, organist of the church. 


At the head table were Mr. and Mrs. 
Hersey, Mrs. Eves, Mrs. Laurance - I. 
Neale, wife of the minister of All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church, Mrs. John E. Wood, 
wife of the minister of the Floral Park 
Universalist church, Mrs. Frank Oliver 
Hall, Mrs. Horace Fox, Mrs. C. F. J. 
Laase, Miss Grace Thurston, Miss Louise 
C. Thomas, Miss Margaret Blossom, and 
Miss Boring. 

Mrs. E. Willis Scott and Miss Frances 
Sigel were cochairmen of the luncheon, 
and Miss Margaret Blossom was chair- 
man of the program. 


DETROIT CHURCH 
STRIKES OUT 


The most important development in. 


the program of the Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist Church of Our Father, Detroit, 
Mich., this year is the beginning 
of a project of neighborhood social 
service and recreation and the es- 
tablishment of the Lee S. McCollester 
Fund to finance the enterprise. The heart 
of the program, under the direction of 
Mrs. Matilda Moore, has been the open- 
ing of McCollester Hall to neighborhood 
young people for dancing. The church 
is situated in an area of high juvenile 
delinquency. 

In addition, the gymnasium has been 
refurnished and equipped with ‘recrea- 
tional material, contributed by the City 


Department of Paftks and Recreation. 
There has been experimentation with a 
wide variety of group projects, games, 
storytellmg, wood working, carpentry for 
boys, clay modeling for girls, and similar 
enterprises. Girl Scouts and Camp Fire 
girls are already established. A troop of 
Boy Scouts is on the way. 


A substantial number of young people 
and adults have been active participants 
in the program, either making contribu- 
tions to the fund or helping with the 
actual details of planning and _ super- 
vising. 

The church has also undertaken a 
major program of redecoration and re- 
pair in preparation for the sessions of 
the Western Unitarian Conference to 
be held in Detroit May 14, 15 and 16. 


Another recent expansion has been the 
establishment of the Wayne University 
Liberal Fellowship, a group of liberal 
students in the 16,000-student municipal 
university. Most of the Fellowship group 
are young people active in the Unitarian- 
Universalist Church of Our Father. 


YOUTH SUNDAY AT OAKFIELD 


Youth Sunday was observed in the 
Oakfield, Maine, Universalist church on 
January 16. The young people con- 
ducted the entire service. The proces- 
sional was led by Frederick Bickmore 
carrying a cross which he had made for 
the occasion. 


INSTITUTE, OF WORLD 
AFFAIRS ASSOCIATION 


Allen H. Lester of Washington, D. C., 
has been elected to succeed Dr. Arthur 
I. Andrews as president of the Institute 
of World Affairs Association. 


Mr. Lester has been an active member 
of the Association since its beginning in 
1935. He was treasurer from 1938 to 1942 
and has remained on the Advisory 
Council ever since. A graduate of Tufts 
College in 1927, with graduate work at 
Clark University Summer School, and 
at the American University, Washington, 
D. C., he once taught economics at 
Middlesex University, Waltham, Mass. 


He has since been engaged in research, 


and analysis, and recently returned from 
South America. For some years he has 
been Latin-American chairman of the 
Institute. In 1937 he founded its Wash- 
ington branch which met annually for 
several years, and then in 1942 formally 
organized as the World Affairs Research 
Council in affiliation with this Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Lester is a native of Plymouth 
County, Massachusetts, where his 
mother’s family have lived since 1628. 


LENTEN SERVICES 
AT HEADQUARTERS 


Brief devotional services are being held 
at Universalist Headquarters : Tuesday 
mornings in Lent at nine o'clock. Dr. 
Leroy W. Coons was the leader on 


_ February 29, Rev. William E. Gardner 


on March 7, and A. Edwin Grimes on 
March 14. The other leaders will be 
Dr. A. Avery Gates on March 21, Dr. 
George E. Leighton on March 28, and 


_ Dr. Robert Cummins on April 6. 


WINTER MEETING OF 
CALIFORNIA UNIVERSALIST 
WOMEN 


The winter meeting of the Executive 
Board of the California Association of 
Universalist Women was combined with 
the annual Friendship Luncheon pre- 
pared by the women of Throop Memorial 
Universalist Church, Pasadena, Calif., 
and held on February 10 at the church. 


There was a good attendance of min- 
isters and Association members, as well 
as Alliance members of the Unitarian 
churches of Southern California. San 
Diego, Long Beach, Riverside, San 
Fernando Valley, Pasadena, Los Angeles, 
Santa Paula and Santa Barbara were all 
represented. 


The meeting of the State Executive 
Board was held in the morning, the state 
president, Mrs. Cora Groves, presiding. 
Much interest was shown in the North 
Carolina work. Gifts of money, rather 
than of clothing, will be made this year. 


Interest in activities at the Clara Bar- 
ton Birthplace was also strong. Each 
group had responded generously, the 
treasurer, Mrs. Rena M. Henry, reporting 
a total of $152. 


Mrs. Groves and the vice-president, 
Mrs. Mary Smith, have visited Associa- 
tion groups in Pasadena and Santa 
Paula, where they met Rev. and Mrs. 
Edwin B. Cunningham, recently arrived 
from Maine. The president will con- 
tinue these good-will contacts. The Santa 
Ang group will soon receive a visit. 

Reports were heard from Long Beach, 
Riverside, Santa Paula, Los Angeles, the 
People’s Church of San Fernando Valley, 
and Pasadena. 


Business concluded, two speakers were 
heard: Dr. Raymond Forman, formerly 
of New York City and Cleveland, now 
acting minister of the Los Angeles church, 
whose subject was “Keeping Sane in a 
War-torn World”; and Mrs. Chan M. 
Jett, world traveler and lecturer, who 
spoke on China, a subject of particular 
interest to Universalist women in view of 
the new project recently undertaken by 
them there. 
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' STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
2441 Le Conte Avenue, 
Berkeley, California 
Horace Westwood, Acting Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
yersity of California campus. Commit- 
ted to the world view in religion, with 
special disciplines in classical and scien- 


tific thought. Co-ordinated with the 
Pacific School of Religion. 


LAWRENCE WOMEN’S 

ACTIVITIES 

* The February activities of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women of the Law- 
rence, Mass., church, commenced with 
a supper meeting on the 7th, Mrs. Charles 
A. Wyman presiding. Hostesses were 
Mrs. Arthur MacKay, Mrs. Della Allen, 
Mrs. Charles Burgess, Mrs. H. P. Ward- 
well, Mrs. Thomas Murphy, Miss Lucy 
Jacobs, Mrs. William Robinson and Mrs. 
Albert Rogers. Z 


Following the business meeting Dr. 
Clarence R. Skinner, dean of the School 
of Religion at Tufts College, spoke on 
“Race Prejudices.” 

A sewing meeting was held on the 
10th, under the direction of Mrs. Allan 
Battershill. 

On Ash Wednesday, dedication serv- 

_ ices were held. Taking part in them 
were Mrs. Wyman, Mrs. Luther Harris, 
Mrs. Waldo Sanborn, Mrs. Donald Ben- 
nink, Mrs. Allan Battershill, Mrs. Clar- 
ence Osgood and Mrs. Grace Holgate. 

A Leap Year bridge and whist party 
was held in the Boys’ Club on the 29th. 
It was sponsored by the- Ways and 
Means Committee of the Association with 
Mrs. Elmer Trumbull and Mrs. Donald 
Bennink acting as cochairmen. Mrs. 
Raymond Kay and Mrs. Marshall Miller 
were in charge of the tickets. Mrs. How- 
ard Roope supervised the refreshments, 
Mrs. Luther Harris and Mrs. Allan Bat-, 


tershill presided over, the candy and 
nuts, and Mrs. Everett Merrow, Sr., and 
Mrs. Waldo Sanborn had the care of the 
bakery table. Mrs. Peter De Silva con- 
ducted the White Elephant Sale. 

Table and door prizes were awarded. 

The affair accomplished its purpose, 
the raising of a substantial amount to- 
wards the Association pledge to the 
church budget. 


REV. C. N. ELIOPOULOS 


Rev. Constantine Nicholas Eliopoulos 
of Brownfield, Maine, died February 19. 

He was born October 26, 1879, at 
Servia, Macedonia, Greece, the child of 
Nicholas and Malamo Eliopoulos. He 
was educated at Springfield, Mass., high 
school, Bates College and Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary, getting his B.A. at 
Bates and his B.D. at Bangor. He was 
ordaimed by the Congregational churches 
October 28, 1914. , 

On September 22, 1925, he was married 
at Lynn, Mass., to Miss Maria Chapman. 

From 1913 to 1923 he served churches 
at North Waterford and East Stoneham, 
Maine. In 1924, he went to the Federated 
Church at Brownfield, Maine, and re- 
mained until September, 1936. 

He took fellowship with the Univer- 
salist Church in 1924 under the provision 
for dual fellowship. He retained fellow- 
ship in both the Baptist and Congrega- 
tional ministry. 


STOUGHTON CHURCH 
REPORTS 


The women of the Stoughton, Mass., 
Universalist church so far this season 
have conducted a Christmas sale, two 
musicales, luncheons and a silver tea. 
They have given $500 to the parish and 
are buying robes for the choir. They also 
intend to purchase three $100 War 
Bonds. 

During November, A. Edwin Grimes, 
field worker for the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention, and Miss Margaret 
Winchester of the General Sunday School 
Association conducted a school which 
was very well attended. 

The Youth Fellowship has conducted 


“two services, one on Christmas Sunday 


and the other on January 14. Many of 
its members attend church. 

The Parents of Servicemen’s Club, of 
which Carl Buschenvelt is president, 
meets every two weeks. 

Among the speakers who have ad- 
dressed the Mr. and Mrs. Club have 
been Representative Roger Dennet, 
Rudolph King, Lieutenant Governor 
Cahill and Sheriff Wragg. William 
Kempf, church organist,- has furnished 
music. 

The Sunday school was presented with 
a blackboard by a member of the church. 

On the evening of Ash Wednesday the 
women conducted a service of dedication. 
They were assisted by the choir. The 
organist of the Methodist church was at 
the organ in the absence of Mr. Kempf. 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time, For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


ANNUAL MEETING 
AT TOWANDA 


The annual meeting of the Universalist 
church of Towanda, Pa., was held on 
January 15 and was attended by fifty 
persons. The treasurer reported a balance 
in the treasury and all organizations 
made favorable reports. 

Young People’s Sunday was held in 
January. The young people had full 
charge of the service. Rev. Douglas 
Frazier, executive director of the Uni- 
versalist Youth Fellowship, attended 
an afternoon and evening conference 
held by the young people on March 
12. Rev. Russell W. Lockwood, pastor of 
our church at Brooklyn, Pa., also 
spoke at this conference. The young 
people will give a play on Easter Sunday 
evening. 

The church has lost two members by 
death—Mrs. Carrie Long Bresee and 
William K. Stevens. 

Rev. Russell W. Lockwood supplied 
the pulpit one Sunday when the pastor, 
Rev. James D. Herrick, was ill. 

The Women’s Association, under Miss 
Eleanor Stevens, realized $25 from 
Christmas stockings for the work at the 
Clara Barton Birthplace. 

The Sunday school has contributed to 
China relief, the work at Suffolk, Va., 
and to the taxes for Murray Grove. 

Forty-one young men from the church 
are in the services. 


FOR SALE 


Filing Cabinet (Mahogany) 
Uses 4x6 inch cards 


and 


Bookcase (Light Oak) 
with 5 Shelves 


Address: Dora J. Brown 
16 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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The people of the church are repre- 
sented in Red Cross work and in many 
defense organizations. 

This church is experiencing one of its 
best years under the present 30-year 
pastorate. 

The response to the call for cent-a-day 
pledges is very generous. 


ORANGE CHURCH 
RECEIVES BEQUEST 

The Universalist church of Orange, 
Mass., will receive $2,000 under the will 
of Lot Dennis who died February 4. 


ENGAGEMENT ANNOUNCED 

Rey. and Mrs. Clifford R. Stetson of 
Derby Line, Vt., announce the engage- 
ment of their daughter Jean Margaret 
to Weston Atwood Cate, Jr., son of 
Rey. and Mrs. Weston A. Cate of 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Miss Stetson is a junior in the Home 
Economics Department of State Teachers 
College, Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Cate, a 
graduate of Bates College, Lewiston, 
Maine, is at present principal of the 
high school in Stockholm, Maine. Both 
young people have spent several sum- 
mers at Ferry Beach and have been 
active in the young people’s work of the 
various communities in which they have 
lived. 


DEDICATION SERVICE 
IN PROVIDENCE 

The women of the Church of the 
Mediator, Providence, R. I., held their 
annual service of dedication on Ash 
Wednesday Supper was served after the 
service, and at 7:30, Rev. Erdman Smith 
of the Church Hospitality Center 
preached and Rev. Henry H. Schooley, 
pastor of the Church of the Mediator, 
conducted a communion service. 

The Mr. and Mrs. Club held a sale 
at the Ash Wednesday Conference for 
the benefit. of the Clara Barton Birth- 
place which realized more than $11. 

The women work in the Hood Room 
of the church every Wednesday for the 
Red Cross. 
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Seven churches in the Elmwood district 
are uniting for services on the Thursdays 
of Lent. The first service was held in 
the Church of the Epiphany, Mr. 
Schooley preaching. : 

The church school has received the 
gift of a new worship center, consisting 
of an altar, cross and screen. Fred Hesse 
of Chelsea, Mass., a friend of Mr. 
Schooley’s, was the donor. 


UNIVERSALIST SABBATH SCHOOL 
UNION’S MIDWINTER MEETING 


The Universalist Sabbath School 
Union, in conjunction with the Unitarian 
Sunday School Union of Boston, held 
its midwinter meeting at Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, on February 21. 

Dinner was served, after which Fred- 
erick H. Hunter, president of the Uni- 
tarian Union, conducted a short business 
meeting and greeted the Universalists 
present. 

The speaker was Rev. Raymond B. 
Johnson, pastor of the First Parish (Uni- 
tarian) in Hingham, Mass., who gave a 
thought-provoking address on “Religious 
Education in. Wartime.” pa 

A worship service, conducted by Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, brought 
the evening to a close. 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Eleanor H. Cooper, a prominent 
Universalist, resigned recently on account 
of illness after serving for twenty-five 
years as textbook editor with the publish- 
ing house of Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, Chicago. Her new address is 995 
Helmsdale. Road, Cleveland, Ohio. A 
worker in St, Paul’s Church, Chicago, 
she now has become connected with the 


Universalist-Unitarian church of Cleve-., 


land. 

Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt of 
Muncie, Ind:, has spoken in seventeen 
churches of eleven denominations in the 
past four months. Besides Universalist, 
these churches were Christian, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, United Brethren, Baptist, 
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Episcopal, Friends, Church of the 
Brethren, and Congregational. Also the 
Jewish synagogue. 


Mrs. A. A. Darrah of Washington, 
D. C., died March 1. Further notice 
later. 


Rev. O. Herbert McKenney of Palmer, 
Mass., has been commissioned as chaplain 
in ‘the U. S. Army and reported for duty 
March 17. 


Rey. Douglas Frazier, director of the 
Universalist Youth Fellowship, visited 
many of the churches of Pennsylvania 
March 7-17. 


Miss Margaret Winchester of the 
G.SS.A. staff is spending the month 
of March in Maine, meeting with the 
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ators in some fifteen of our amb 
there. 


Thomas C. Altenbern, son of Rev. 
and Mrs. A. W. Altenbern of Woodsville, 
N. H., was recently promoted to the 
rank of first lieutenant in the U. S. 
Army at Herbert Smart Army Air Base, 
Macon, Ga. 

Dr. B. A. Channer, a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Universalist 
church of Hutchinson, Kan., has pre- 
sented the church wath a beautiful new 
pulpit Bible. 

Dr. Seth R. Brooks of Washington is 
speaking during Lent at Mt. Vernon 
Seminary, Foundry Methodist Church, 
Brookland Methodist Church, Grace 
Evangelical Reformed Church, and at a 


Chevy Chase union service. 


Rey. Sheldon Christian offered prayer 
over the Mutual Network, and the 
prayer has been published in America’s 
Prayer Minute with the prayers of Prot- 
estants, Jews and Catholics. 


Obituary 


ANNA M. KELLERMAN 


Mrs. Anna M. Kellerman of Blanchester, 
Ohio, wife of a Universalist minister and 
mother of another useful minister who was 
raised a Universalist, died February 12 at 
Christ Hospital, Cincinnati. She was 85 years 
of age. 

On April 8, thé day on which she and 
Mr. Kellerman celebrated the 62nd anniver- 
sary of their marriage, she’ fell and broke her 
hip. 

Funeral services were held in Blanchester, 
February 15, and were conducted by her 
husband, Rev. Robert Scott Kellerman, who 
has been in the Universalist ministry since 
1879, assisted by her son, Rev. Robert M. 
Kellerman, of Bellaire, Ohio. 

We are indebted to the Star-Republican of 
Blanchester for ‘the following biographical 
sketch: 

Mrs. Kellerman was a native of Pleasant- 
ville, Fairfield County, Ohio, the daughter of 
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Noah and Maria McNaghten. She was a 
member of the First Universalist Church of 
Blanchester, having worked her entire adult 
life with her husband in the ministry of that 
faith in a score or more cities and towns in 
Ohio and a half dozen other states. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kellerman served the local 
Universalist church earlier in the century 
and again during the twenties and thirties. 
Their family of six children were largely 
raised in this community. 

Surviving besides the husband are two 
sons, Rey. Robert M., of Bellaire, and Stanley 
D., of Berkeley, Calif.; four daughters, Mrs. 
Daisy McCulloch, of New York, N. Y., Mrs. 
Linnie Williams, of Columbus, Mrs. Helen 
Bates, of Blanchester, and Miss Annabel, of 
Cincinnati; and a number of grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren. 

Mrs. Kellerman was an ardent church 
worker, kind and helpful to all who have 
known and respected her during her long 
and useful life. 


DANA W. FREEMAN 


Dana W. Freeman, a lifelong member of 
the Grove Hall Universalist Church in Boston, 
died February 19. 

Mr. Freeman was a deacon and trustee 
of the church and treasurer of the Sunday 
school. 

In addition to his wife, he is survived by 
a son, Dana, Jr., a brother, Walter J. Free- 
man, of Boston, and a sister, Mrs. Irving 
H. Fowle, of Marblehead, Mass. 

Funeral services were conducted by his 


pastor,’ Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D.D. 


MARY L. LAKEMAN 


Miss Mary L. Lakeman, a lifelong member 
of the First Parish in Malden (Mass.), 
Universalist, died February 26 in her 92nd 
year. Miss Lakeman during most of her life 
was among the most prominent and active 
workers in the Malden church and its women’s 
organizations. She is survived by a brother 
in San Francisco. 


Notices 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Approved the granting of reciprocal fellow- 
ship by Massachusetts to Mason McGinness, 
Dana Greeley and Richard Gibbs. 

Accepted on transfer Rev. James Rasnake, 
Mrs. James Rasnake, Rev. Anders Lunde, 
Rev. Thomas M. Mark, Rev. Robert T. 
Weston, and Rev. Arnold L. Simonson. 

Estuer A, Ricnarpson, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
The Massachusetts Association of Uni- 
versalist Women will hold its third public 
meeting on March 30, 10:30 a. m., at the 
Universalist church in Malden. 
Rosertine H. Rice, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Noted acceptance of Rev. W. Ellis Davies 
by New York State. 

Noted approval by Central Committee of 
reciprocal fellowship for Rev. Mason F. 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 


Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 

Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
With a Navy V-12 Unit 


To provide training for 
young men and women for 
positions of responsibil- 
ity and leadership in gov- 
ernment, business and the 
professions. 


Muuarp H. Jencks, President 
Harotp E. B. Spricut, Dean 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


1,000 navy students, 
civilian men and women 
in all departments 
For announcement and information, 


address 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


McGinness, Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, and 
Rev. Richard B. Gibbs. 

Noted acceptance of transfer to Central 
Committee of Rev. Anders S. Lunde, Rev. 
Robert T. Weston, and Rev. Thomas M. 
Mark. 

Cart A. Hempet, Secretary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
Granted one-year license for ordained 
clergyman to Rev. Ernest A. Thorsell, 
Portsmouth, as of December 19, 1943. 
J. Wayne Hasxetn, Secretary 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Accepted transfer of Rev. Warren B. Love- 
joy from Pennsylvania and of Rev. W. Ellis 
Davies from Massachusetts. 
Haroip W. Haynas, Secretary 


CHAPIN HOME 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 


Sunday services. 
days. 3:30 p. m. 


* * * 


Second and fourth Sun- 


March 26:. Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey, 
New York, N. Y. 

April 9: Communion service—Rev. Henry 
R. Rose, D.D., Newark, N. J. 

April 23: Rev. Cornelius Greenway, D.D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

May 14: Rev. John H. Lathrop, D.D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

May 28: Rev. James W. McKnight, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 


KING’S CHAPEL 
WEEKDAY SERVICES 


January to April, 1944. 
Monday at twelve o’clock: Organ music. 
Tuesday through Friday at twelve o’clock: 


Worship sermon. 
* & 


March 21: Rev. Walton E. Cole, Second 
Church, Boston, Mass. 

March 22-24: Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, 
D.D., South Church, Springfield, Mass. 

March 28-31: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D.D., 
First Parish, Milton, Mass. 


* * * 
Holy Week 


In Holy Week, Monday through Friday, 
April 3-7, inclusive, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
D.D., minister of King’s Chapel, will preach 
at the noon services. 

Vesper services will be held at 5 p.m. 
every day during Holy Week except Satur- 
day. 

* * * 
April 11-14: Prof. Basil Mathews, Oxford 
and Boston Universities. 
April 18-21: Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D.D., 

First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
April 25-28: Rev. Robert M. Bartlett, D.D., 

Plymouth Congregational Church, Lansing, 

Mich. 
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Crackling. 


Samuel F. B. Morse, who was an 
eminent painter before he invented 
telegraphy, once asked a physician friend 
to look at his painting of a man in death 
agony. “Well,” Morse inquired after the 
doctor had scrutinized it carefully, “what 
is your opinion?” 

“Malaria,” said the doctor.—Reader’s 
Digest. ; 


A Scottish farmer had agreed to deliver 
twenty hens to the local market. Only 
nineteen, however, were sent, and it was 
almost evening before the twentieth bird 
was brought in by the farmer. 

“Man,” said the butcher, “you’re’ late 
with this one!” 

“Aye,” agreed the other, “but, ye see, 
she didna lay until this afternoon.”— 
Montreal Star. 
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A list of names, recently posted on the 
bulletin board of a squadron at Har- 
lmgen (Texas) Airfield, was accompanied 
by these terse instructions: 

“The following enlisted men will pick 
up their good-conduct medals at the sup- 
ply room this afternoon. Failure to com- 
ply with this order will result m eo 
ciplinary action.”—Air Force. 


Gaius Glenn Atkins, author, teacher, 
preacher, knows a thing or two about 
journalism. At a recent Boston luncheon 
he said: “The editor of a country news- 
paper looked out of his window one day 
and saw a funeral procession passing. 
‘Oh, dear,’ he said, ‘T do hope that isn’t 
my subscriber.’ ” 


“How many fish did you catch Satur- 
day?” 

“Six, my dear.” 

“That fish dealer has made another 
mistake; he has charged us for eight.”— 
Watchman-Examiner. . 


“John, how many Rembrandts do you 


suppose there are?” 

“Well, depends on—I mean, why not 
look it up in the telephone directory?” — 
Christian. Science Monitor. 


It is agreed that labor, business and 
agriculture will sit down together after 
the war, and if his laundry comes back, 
maybe the white-collar worker can make 
a fourth—Indianapolis News. 


A small boy at the zoo asked why the 
giraffe had such a long neck. 

“Well, you see,” said the keeper 
gravely, “the giraffe’s head is so far re- 
moved from his body that a long neck 
is absolutely necessary.”—Sunshine. 


A British baron has given his entire 
estate to the Government— the reply 
sarcastic to the Treasury’s demand, 
“whichever is the larger.”—Detroit News. 


